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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


My Adventures. By Colonel Montgomery Max- 
well, K.H., commanding the 36th Regiment. 
2vols. H. Colburn. 

Ix the course of a pretty long and pretty 
considerable acquaintance with literature and 
publication, it has not been our fortune, or 
misfortune, to encounter a work like the pre- 
sent. What conld have induced a gentleman 
by birth and education to write, and an officer 
ofhigh rank and distinction in the service to 
publish it, is beyond our comprehension, Had 
he no friend to communicate and advise with 
on such an occasion? It is a vexatious expo- 
sure, and the more so, as we believe the author 
tobe a proven and gallant soldier, and, from 
his social qualities, held in high regard by both 
his military superiors and inferiors. It is, 
however, with his book that we have to do, 
and sorry are we, from several personal rea- 
sons, that we cannot speak otherwise of it than 
as one which it is no honour or credit to have 
produced; on the contrary, it is opposed to 
every dictate of good sense, to every idea of 
good taste, and to every feeling of moral pro- 
priety. The revelaticns may, indeed, amuse 
vulgar curiosity, and cause an excitement 
among the more fashionable scandal-mongers, 
whose appetites for such tales are not easily 
revolted; but the better and wiser portions of 
society will partake in our regret at their being 
allowed to see the light of day. 

We cannot guess by what perversion of in- 
tellect it could happen to any man to imagine 
that an account of his own or his friends’ 
amours could interest, and not disgust, the 


the aft inner wine, vaunting stories of suc- 
cessful igues are distasteful; the esprit de 
corps votes them esprit de Bore; and the per- 
son who would inflict them soon finds himself 


in Coventry. But if they are thus offensive | 
when they are told vivd voce, and under such | 


circumstances, what must they be when they 
are coolly written, coolly printed, coolly cor- 
rected (would they had been, and so can- 
celled !), and coolly published? A gross mis- 
take from first to last, and an indignity upon 
the decent and decorous classes of the com- 
munity. 

Another of the ill consequences of this gas- 
conading affair is, that it interferes with and 
disturbs the wholesome general opinion that 
our armed citizens abroad are spending their 


|censure of morality and inspire the grief of 


eatin Even at a mess-table, and over | 
d 


religion. 

Now, we are far from setting up a pharisai- 
cal standard for our fellow-creatures, and we 
abhor the hypocrisy which endeavours to cover 
its own transgression by an overstrained con- 
demnaiion of the faults of others. But as a 
| duty of the Press, which takes upon itself, and 
is not elected to, a judicial office, we are bound 
to express our opinion that these “Adventures” 
display a boastful egotism with regard to female 
intercourse, and relate to such passages in the 
career of libertinage, as ought never to have 
been printed. And not only do persons of 
| loose character, and in stations where little else 
| 





is expected, figure in these scenes, but women 
of noble titles, the daughters and wives of liv- 
| ing fathers and husbands. Surely this is mon- 
|strous; surely no individual, even of the co- 
| lonel’s gay temperament, would have been 
| betrayed into such disclosures without being | 
| wonderfully led astray by a vanity which is 
| all the worse of having nearly thirty years of 
lage and reflection passed over it since these 
follies were indulged and these crimes com- 
mitted. 

We feared when we looked at the preface 
and the following announcement: 

“The present volumes are chiefly occupied 
in essaying to paint some of my Italian ‘ ad- 
ventures,’ many of the principal scenes of 
| which are laid where Rowe placed those of his 
‘ Fair Penitent’ — in Genoa, where I was quar- 
tered nearly two years, and to which attractive 
place I have often since returned; so that if 
|the ‘ love- passages’ between ‘gay Lotharios’ 
and ‘ captivating Calistas’ obtrude themselves | 
too often on the reader’s notice, I frankly, but | 
at the same time most respectfully adduce, that 
to attempt to designate or to portray the fer- 
vent, blood-stirring, sun-shiny clime of fair | 
Italy (where the little god runs riot) without 
occasionally venturing to describe what appears 
to be the whole occupation of the inhabitants, 
| would be like the mar who invented a machine | 
‘to tell the time of day, and omitted to put a| 

dial-plate to it.’’ 
| And too fully has our apprehension from 
| this passage been realised. The “ love-affairs,”’ 
jas they are termed, belong (9 the bagnio. 
| First, a Lieutenant D— and an opera-dancer | 
figure: 

“He proceeded to hold a consultation with 
| the fille de chambre, who listened to his com- 
| plaints as to the wounds inflicted on his heart | 











until he arrived at the dressing-room of the 
chaste Penelope. But, alas! it was empty of 
the treasure he expected to find there. In 
short, his goddess had not returned from the 
theatre, and, ad interim, he was placed behind 
the window-curtains, and told to bide there 
concealed until the return of la signora, when 
he was to come forth from his hiding-place, 
throw himself at her feet, and wait her plea- 
sure! Moreover, he was directed not to be 
alarmed if she should scream aloud,—it having 
been expressly agreed that she should feign 
great surprise and terror at his audacity; but 
that in due time she would allow herself to be 
pacified! Non est mulicri mulier insuperabilis. 
Romeo, swearing by the blessed moon, de- 
scribes the fruit-tree tops as being ‘ tipped 
with silver;’ and the lieutenant applied the 
same phrase to his present conductress; by 
which means he saw his way more clearly, 
having now a pretty good perception of the 
finale of his tragi-comedy. The lieutenant thus 
found himself both morally and physically ‘ be- 
hind the curtain.’ Of the latter, he was, as 
he said, beginning to get heartily tired, when 
a fairy tread and magic voice on the stairs 
gave him hopes of a speedy release from the 
durance of a dark room. ‘The cruel fair, how- 
ever, in order to keep up a little longer his 
agitation and suspense, went into an adjoining 
room, where she thought fit to remain a con- 
siderable time, at once to please and tease 
him, with a display of her vocal and instru- 
mental powers. This done, she came into her 
sanctum sanctorum with the most innocent air 
in the world, as if nothing was farther from 
her thoughts than to find it profaned by the 
presence of a son of Mars. To talk in military 
phrase, the lieutenant mustered up courage, 
and made a sortie from behind the curtain; 
but before he had time to put the whole of his 
projected plan of operations into effect, she 
sprung a mine upon him by a most piercing 
shriek, and ringing a bell, staggered into the 
next apartment, where, throwing herself upon 
a sofa, a bewitching and affecting hysteric 
scene was represented—her limbs and figure 
assuming the most graceful and alluring atti- 
tudes.” 

If immodest words “ admit of no defence,”’ 
and “ want of decency is want of sense,’’ what 
shall be said of immodest descriptions? But, 
as the newspapers say of obnoxious trials, we 
refrain from going farther, and have merely 
trespassed so far (within the language of de- 


lives in toils and hardships, nobly risking and | by the face and figure of her mistress, and then | cency) as to shew that we have good grounds 


enduring all for the sake of their country, and 
bleeding and dying-to maintain her indepen- 
dence and glory. 


| desired him to return on the morrow morning ; | 
| assuring him that in the mean time she would | 


for the judgment we have pronounced. The 
colonel’s own amours, described with every 


Colonel Maxwell's narrative |take his case into her mature consideration, | particular of meeting, sap, mine, and triumph 


would make all this seem a delusion. There | and endeavour to provide a remedy for the| at length, occupy about half the second vo- 


might be fighting on the Peninsula, indeed; 
but in Sicily and Italy they were otherwise 
engaged. ‘They were {éting with popes, and 
quadrilling with crowned heads, and seducing 


|same. Finally, she held’out her hand with as | 
| much sang-froid to receive her fee as the oldest | 
| member of the faculty could have done. The! 
|impatient lover hastened to his post at the| 


lume, and are equally worthless, and might 
have been repressed had he remembered the 
sentiment in Othello— 

‘“* When I know that boasting is an honour, I shall 


marchesas, and sporting danseuses, and keep- | hour appointed, which was midnight, and there 70" #/gale.” 
Wg mistresses, and acting cavalieri serventes at | found the devil's kitchen-maid ready’to serve | But instead of this, his motto has unluckily been 


theatres, promenades, and every common re- 
sort—in short, they are represented (at least 
the writer and several of his companions) as 
the very Don Juans of that vicious clime, in- 
tulging in every act that would provoke the 


him up as a dish for her mistress. First en- 
| salah profound silence, she opened and shut 


, taken from another play: 
;_ ‘* Under privilege of age to brag what I have done, 


thesstfeet-door with becoming mystery; then | being young. 


making him a sign to follow, she led the amo- 
rous lieutenant through various apartments, 


| We will only quote two or three allowable 
' proofs : 





en SEAT GARE TS, AND 








‘“ Later in the evening, I visited the Mar- 
quis Serra’s, where there was, as usual, a bril- 
liant assemblage of Genoese beauty; amongst 
others, the Marchioness —-—, who honoured me 
by taking an interest in my dashing, reckless, 
harum-scarum manner of playing, and occa- 
sionally placing herself behind my chair, did 
me the kindness to select three cards for me, 
on all of which I staked largely, and won cle- 
verly, much to the lovely lady’s delight. We 
have only a kind of ogling acquaintance as yet. 


‘ Her eye discourses; I will answer it.’ 


Not that there is any stiffness or formality ob- 
servable in these charming and almost nightly 
re-unions; but I suppose my respect and ad- 
miration for this beautiful blonde, this fairest 
of the fair amongst the Genoese noblesse, keeps 
me tongue-tied, not to mention that I might get 
my ears boxed by the gentle Claire, who has 
spies partout. ~ ° bd wi 
‘*T made the necessary explanations, first to 
Lady Charlotte, and subsequently to her Royal 
Highness [the Princess of Wales, at a soirée 
given by her], who received them very graci- 
ously. What an extraordinary woman she is! 
During this evening she once or twice called 
me to her, and expressing herself more in the 
masculine than in the feminine style, said of 
the lovely marchioness (grinding her teeth as 
she spoke), ‘ What a beautiful creature Madame 
is! Tell her I’m in love with her !’— 
May 13th. I continued to play a double game, 
and followed suit with my fair inamoratas. As 
they were not on speaking terms, they could 
not compare notes, and I had it all my own 
way at this ‘double dummy.’ I took tea with 
Chiarina, who made me promise to dine with 
her the next day, and attend her on the pro- 
menade. To avoid this dilemma, and offend 
neither of my belles, I proceeded to the place 
of rendezvous on horseback, where the first 
person I encountered was the marchesa, who 
was very kind and killing in her manner, and 
gave me several hints about dismounting, which 
I parried as best I could. At length ‘ Calista’ 
came, and I got off my horse and joined her. 
I only took one turn with her, when she re- 
turned home; and I luckily fel! in with the 
marchesa, who gently reproached me, whilst 
her husband gave me an invitation to dine with 
them the next day, which I readily accepted.” 
And on so solemn an occasion as the pope’s 
return in holy procession to Genoa, “ the staff- 
officers, taking their stations two abreast, ac- 
companied him, amidst the acclamations of the 
assembled population, who naturally were struck 
with wonder and surprise to behold the head 
of the Roman church in the midst of heretics, 
guarded by British soldiers and surrounded by 
British officers, all uncovered, and rendering 
homage and respect to the holy father, who 
continued to hold the hand of the wildest and 
most unreclaimed heretic in Genoa. * 
Some were viva-ing nostro santo padre; others 
shedding tears of joy, beating their breasts, and 
tearing their hair; and all’ shewing the most 
extravagant and enthusiastic signs of fervent 
and fanatic joy at possessing God's vicegerent 
upon earth within their walls: and on this so- 
lemn and interesting occasion, I must in justice 
say that the softer sex were the principal per- 
formers. Among them I observed my beauti- 
ful marchioness and the ‘ unjust Calista,’ the 
latter looking like the most exquisite and per- 
fect personification of a weeping Magdalen.” 
We will say no more of these outrages; but 
must add, that we feel equal indignation at the 
ewes disrespect with which the author treats 
is brother officers, whose memories from the 


grave ought to have restrained his pen. After | scene ; and when I arrived at Tormina, whence 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba, we are told: | the view of the mountain is most striking ang 

“* At mess to-day the cloth had been but aj; magnificent, the appearance was awful; but 
short time removed, and the wine in circula- | when I approached the stream of liquid lava, 
tion, when in walked no less a personage than | upwards of three miles in breadth, and heard 
Sir Neil Campbell, looking very like a dis- | the deafening sounds of the largest of the newly 
charged lacquey, with the air of Dr. Pangloss, | formed craters, it appeared as if ten thousand 
when he was an L.L.D.L. and A.S.S. Sir Neil | cannons were roaring,— 

—for he had now that honour tacked to his * As if the earth threw stars to heaven,’ 

name—had been at our commandant’s, and 
finding he was dining at the mess, came there. 
All eyes were turned on him as he took a seat 
near me, and the conversation soon turned on 
Napoleon and his rash and extraordinary en- 
terprise. The gallant colonel, as if playing the 
wily Napoleon’s game, had been induced to 
visit Leghorn and Florence. It was whispered | and fearful scene to greater advantage. The 
a tender liaison was the cause of his absence | awful flood of liquid stone filled up valleys and 
from his post. Be that as it may, during his | climbed over mountains, carrying all before it; 
absence Napoleon and his followers embarked | and houses and cultivated grounds were swept 
and steered for the coast of France, making | off and covered up in fearful succession. As 
the land in the neighbourhood of Antibes.” —_| the fiery stream issued from the woody region, 

Sir Neil Campbell was a noble fellow, lies | where it had tirst burst forth with terrific gran- 
buried on the shores of Afric, where he died in | deur, women and men were seen kneeling, 
the service of his country, and has left a widow | beating their breasts, and wailing. Priests 
and children to feel this taunting record. were in attendance, crucifixes were carried, 

Of a living and extensively known literary | Saints and saintesses invoked, the efficacy of 
lady, it is stated: each being tried in turn; and at last a cele. 

“ Lady Charlotte [Campbell] is still [1815 ?] | brated one, who had been lucky enough to ar- 
a very handsome woman, with one of the most | rest the progress of a great eruption many years 
lovely faces that can be conceived; and had | before, was sent for from Catania: I think it 
she but followed the maxim I wish to inculcate | was Saint Juseppe. A party of us sat down by 
of sliding gently down into the vale of years in | the side of the burning lava, lighted our cigars, 
a quiet unaffected manner, she would still have | and gazed in wonder and admiration at the 
homage paid to her beauty. When I first went sublimity of this indescribable scene. The 
to Edinburgh, I remember Lady Charlotte the | contents of our haversacks were produced, and 
most lovely creature in ‘a bonnie Scotland:’ | we bivouaced for the night close to the flaming 
she had just been buckled to her cousin, Col. C., | torrent, and watched all night the progress of 
who was as great a paragon of manly beauty as|the never-to-be-forgotten spectacle around 
the duke’s bonnie, fair-haired, white-skinned | us.” 
daughter was in the female line.” 

There is more freedom than gentlemanly 
taste in this remark, and in many others of the 
same kind. 

From such grave charges it is hardly worth 
while to descend to minor critical notices; but 
we would not have such very common phrases 
written or printed thus: ‘“* Devide et impera,” 
“sans pretention,” ‘* pour me delaisser” (to ; var 
forsake me) for ‘‘ pour me délasser’’ (to re- | zines, and going into almost every street in the 
fresh myself), &c. &c.; nor Beau Villiers as | town, putting various and numerous questions 
the name of a Parisian restaurateur; nor such | to its inhabitants, and then returning home to 
grammar as “the lieutenant and myself was | breakfast ; during the preparation of which he 
soon all bustle ;”’ nor such connoisseurship of | continued to walk up and down his apartment 
the art of sculpture as—‘ the godlike Apollo | with his hands behind his back, dictating to 
of Belvidere, and the less than mortal Bacchus | two secretaries alternately, who were placed at 
—the lascivious satyr placed opposite to the |itstwoends. After breakfast he again walked 
chaste and beautiful Canovian Venus—he, to) into the country, climbing several steep hills, 
my mind, having surpassed them all in his|and visiting the fortifications. At two P.M. 
knowledge of the human form, as well as in | Col. Campbell got an officer to take his place, 
the taste which has directed his representation | feeling himself quite worn out. He left the 
of it;’? nor such details as are ventured of a| emperor on board one of the horse ships, which 
Jewish initiatory religious observance (at the | had just cast anchor on their arrival from 


Some of the rocks that were thrown UP Were 
larger than the largest castle in Sicily. It was 
as if some giant magician had taken seventy. 
four-gun ships, and tossed them high in air, 
as a juggler does his balls. It happened. to be 
a cloudy, dark night, which exhibited this grand 





His “ Day at Elba,” also, during the reign 
there of Bonaparte, though a good deal fore- 
stalled by earlier narratives, and so become a 
tale of other times, is not without salient 
points :— 

‘* Napoleon rose with the lark at four, and 
sallied forth, accompanied by the Austrian 
commissioner, Baron Kohler, and Col. Camp- 
bell; visiting various store-houses and maga- 








* *! beginning of vol. ii.); nor the ridiculous use | France, with the cavalry of the guard and Na- 
| of initials in the very same pages where the | poleon’s own stud. At the moment Col. Camp- 


' parties are indicated in full. | bell left him he was actually in the hold, seeing 
, And here we gladly close our reprehension | to some of the horses being slung, and giving 
of this licentious performance. |other directions about their disembarkation. 
When Col. Campbell (who is a hardy High- 
lander) returned to dinner—for at that time he 
constantly dined with the emperor—Napoleon 
said, ‘Ha! mon cher colonel, after you quitted 


And having spoken with truth, and executed 
| justice, it is but equally fair to observe, that 
| there are portions of this work which possess t 
| both interest and merit, and cause us the more | me I got a charger on shore; mounted him, 
| sincerely to lament that the writer should have | and rode eight miles into the country, pour me 


| allowed himself to be carried so far from the | delaisser.’ We all of us looked on this as won- 
| right path by an unrestrained liveliness of dis- | derful ; but a colonel of Napoleon’s guard, whom 
| position and the weak passion of vanity. His | we afterwards conversed with, declared, shrug- 
account of an eruption of Etna is (though a/ ging up his shoulder, ‘ that the emperor was 4 
little marred by the cigars) forcibly descriptive: | lost man, for that he now took a nap in the 

“I obtained (he says) leave to visit the | forenoon, and gave himself up to the pleasures 
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ofthe table, at which he now remained upwards | Napoleon and his navy steering for the same. 
ofan hour.’ | On our return to Porto Ferrajo, Col. D. and 


« Later in the day, when we got Col. Camp- 


bell alone, we were particular in our inquiries | and got a glimpse of Madame Meére’s car- 
as to his journey from Fontainbleau to Frejus, | riage as it rattled past us. 
and if, during it, he had evinced symptoms of | of the gates, and patiently awaited its return. 


distrust and alarm. Col. Campbell replied, 
‘that all we had seen in the English papers 
was nearly the truth, that he repeatedly changed 
his dress by borrowing the hat of one, the cloak 
of another,’ &c. The impression made on me 
by this conversation was, that it was very 
natural for him, who had braved death so often 
in the field of fame, to have a horror of the ire 
that threatened him during this period — that 
ofliterally beirg torn to pieces by an infuriated 
multitude. The reason he gave for not using 
a pistol at Fontainbleau was, I think, a good 
one. 
to his enemies, and grieve and disappoint his 
friends.” | 

The manner of Bonaparte, as was often its 
effect, fascinated our countryman; but we can 
only find room for the conclusion. They were 
told “ that his majesty would be most happy 
to see us immediately, as he was about to em- 
bark for Pienosa. Unfortunately we arrived 
too late to again enjoy the captivating sounds 
of the emperor’s voice, which had apparently 
turned all our heads the night before. When 
we got to the brow of the hill commanding a 
view of the strand, which Napoleon was tread- 


ing (or rather, waddling in it, to and fro, for | 


the sand was deep) with his eyes anxiously 
fixed on the hill we were about to descend, 
and his arms folded behind-him, he was sur- 


rounded by chasseurs, and chasseresses decked | 
ala Diana; for there were several ladies of the | 


party; and wheh the last of them arrived, his 


majesty became very impatient (for he had | 


been on the beach nearly an hour) and pro- 


ceeded to embark. Although he had two or | 


three large boats, richly cushioned, in attend- 
ance, he himself (perhaps out of compliment 
to us) got into a small gig Capt. Usher had 


given him; when fairly seated in which he | 


took offhis hat, and again saluted us most gra- 
ciously as the boat pushed off. As we neared 
him, he‘appeared to walk with great dif- 
ficulty in the heavy sand, his body exhibiting 
an enormous and unwieldy substance ; so much 
so, that two attendants lifted him into the boat, 
and then stowed away one leg after the other. 
Notwithstanding all this, he is, we are told, in 
perpetual motion, and Col. Campbell’s opinion 
is, that he would kill from fatigue any six men; 
and he told us that only the day before we 
arrived, in discoursing with him on different 
subjects, he had walked up and down his room 
for three successive hours, by watch. My 
own opinion, both from his face and figure, 
is, that Napoleon is dropsical; but Col. D. de- 
clares that it is good sound hard flesh. What 
a surprising animal he is, to conquer his body 
in the way he does! Col. Campbell tells us 


He said it could only afford satisfaction | 


| myself strolled out whilst dinner was preparing, 
We followed it out 


| It was drawn by four horses, preceded by an 
| avant-courier. ‘There was a young Neapolitan 
prince and two maids of honour with her. At 
| the risk of keeping our friends waiting, we 
took post at her mansion, and saw her alight. 
| She appeared to be a stout young-looking wo- 
| man, dressed in the pink of fashion, and highly 
| rouged. No woman before her (that I ever 
| heard of) had given birth to so many kings. 
| We are told she plays billiards four hours every 
| day, aud walks about a greatdeal. Our friend 
| Col. Campbell, who dined with us, amongst 
| other anecdotes told us, that when she first 
arrived, on walking round the ramparts, she 
jumped up on a gun-carriage, and stood on it 
for ten minutes, viewing the present dominions 
of her favourite son. Madame certainly does 
not look sixty-four, the age the world gives her.” 
Of Murat and of the Princess of Wales there 
is also a great deal which will be read with 
interest, though we can do no more than select 
a few paragraphs for quotation. At an inter- 
view with his Neapolitan majesty, into which 
he represents himself as inveigled by Lady 
| Oxford, the author says: 
| His majesty, I was informed, had on the 
| dress of high-admiral of France, although to 
| my mind it was more like that of a stage-player 
| than any other, and evidently taken from the 
| times of Henri Quatre. His doublet was rich 
in the extreme, and covered with stars and 
orders; his cloak of purple velvet; his neck 
| bare, with an embroidered shirt-collar of the 
| whitest lace, to set off his jet-black ringlets as 
| they rested on it; a black Spanish beaver turned 
| up in front with a loop and large diamond to 
| do duty as a cockade, with three large and tre- 
| mendous snow-white plumes gracefully waving 
| in the wind. He had yellow boots and golden 
spurs, and 
‘ His trusty blade, Toledo hight, 
j Descended from a baldric bright.’ 
| I really thought him a handsome fellow, with a 
| most agreeable air. * * * 
““ Many have doubted whether Napoleon’s 

design of landing jn France was entrusted to 
| Murat. But from all I saw and heard, in allu- 
| sion to the military preparations going on at 
| Naples, and the innuendoes about ‘Pere Violette’ 
| et ‘le petit caporal,’ and which I also remember 
| were occasionally bandied about in the boat 
that carried me from Leghorn to Elba, I have 





no doubt that when I was at Elba and Naples, | 


and whilst the old Bourbons, with their anti- 
| quated, mindless, and incapable councillors, 
were quietly snoozing at the Tuileries, this 
| vast and extended project, with its countless 
| ramifications, was going on. Still, not one of 
their friends, ministers, and minions, had ta- 


that he has often followed him over hill and | Jent or discrimination enough to discover or 
dale, when he has tumbled down and been | develop a scheme that was to shake their fee- 
picked up without apparently perceiving it, | ble throne from its foundation. Such unheard- 
continuing his conversation, and never losing | of stupidity and supineness must eternally dis- 
the thread of his discourse. He always rises at | grace the unworthy descendants of Louis in the 
four in the morning, and generally retires about | eyes of posterity, who will deem their fate a 
ten. We watched on the beach till we saw | just one, and reckon them unworthy of reigning 
Napoleon get on board his brig-of-war, which | in, or watching over the destinies of, the great 
he appeared to do with much difficulty. We | kingdom entrusted to their care. Lord William 
then returned to our inn, got breakfast, and | Bentinck had been in close observance of the 
then started (mounted by order of Napoleon) | pranks of King Joachim, both from Palermo 
to visit the iron mines at Rio, an agreeable | and from Genoa, and I know for a fact that his 
ride of about five miles. We returned to Porto | lordship had written to Lord Castlereagh, early 
Ferrajo by a romantic mountain-road, having a | in the year, to put him on his guard.” 
fine view of the flat island of Pienosa, with | About the poor Princess of Wales we shall 


copy but one extract, when she came to Genoa 
from Naples, on the breaking out of the new 
war :— 

‘* We took (the colonel relates) up our posi- 
tion about mid-day; and soon after one o’clock, 
P.M., double-thonging and cracking of whips 
in the direction of the Lighthouse told us the 
royal cortege was approaching, which soon halted 
directly opposite our well-chosen position. The 
avant courrier was no longer the famed Ber- 
gami, who performed that office whilst her 
royal highness sojourned amongst us. This 
worthy was now safely ensconced inside the 
royal carriage, and was doing duty as a gentle- 
man, occupying the same side with his royal 
mistress. When the vehicle came up, a lump 
of a lad was standing up and looking out of 
the window towards the sea, on the side we 
were. I was informed this was the celebrated 
Billy Austin. Of this I cannot speak confi- 
dently; but to this I can testify, that the ci- 
devant courrier Bergami, who had, when I last 
saw him, acted as the menial servant of her 
royal highness, standing behind her chair, &c., 
and sometimes behind her carriage, now stepped 
out of the carriage, dressed in tights, with hes- 
sian-boots, screw-spurs, a white hat, a frogged 
greatcoat, and a splendid pair of mustachios. 
He then, with the greatest ease and nonchalance, 
handed out the wife of England’s regent; and 
on her alighting he offered her his arm, which 
was readily accepted ; and the pair proceeded 
to the barge of the line-of-battle ship, escorted 
by Capt. B. and the rest of us in attendance, 
who had first formed an alley for this singular 
cortége to pass through. I tried in vain to catch 
the eye of the princess as she passed: it was 
fishy and glazed, and seemed to recognise no 
one. On the opposite side of this family-coach, 
and vis-a-vis to her royal highness, sat a vulgar- 
looking personage, with a very young infant on 
her kn2e. This lady was officiating as dame 
d’honneur to her royal highness, and I was in- 
formed, was the sister of her present chamber- 
lain, Bergami. We all returned to Genoa, filled 
with wonderment, at the same time too loyal 
to give utterance to our private opinions; and 
the only public remark that we gave vent to 
was, an inquiry as to whom the babe belonged 
that we had just seen.’ 

We pass over some trifles about the famous 
Madame de Stael; and are glad to finish with 
an anecdote which may be old, but is piquant: 

“T recollect a ridiculous story of old C.’s 
vanity. ‘Two days after he had been promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, I was pro- 
menading with him on the ramparts at Messina, 
when he stopped to speak to a little English 
boy, who was rather shy, and did not appear to 
know much of the baron, who asked him if he 
knew who he was; the lad said he did, and that 
he was Major C—e; on which the lately pro- 
moted colonel turned to me and said, ‘ Dear 
me, how extraordinary! the little boy recollects 
me when I was a major!’”’ 

The Colonel of the 36th promises many more 
volumes—36 perhaps—should these two meet 
with encouragement. Should he do so, we 
trust they will be of another tone, and the 
worser half thrown away. It were pity to per- 
severe in a style not so becoming in the officer 
and gentleman, as verging on the class indig- 
nantly characterised by Rowe: 

“ Away! no woman could descend so low. 

A skipping, dancing, worthless tribe ye are ; 

Fit only for yourselves, you herd together ; 

And when the circling glass warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties whom you never saw, 

And fancy raptures which you never knew.” 
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CENTO. 

As year closes after year, we have often wished 
that a doctrine of the Roman Catholic faith 
prevailed in literature. That we might, on 
frank confession, receive absolution for our 
past transgressions, promise faithfully to sin 
no more, and (O human imperfection !) just go 
on again almost, if not quite, as badly as ever. 
Now as A.pb. 1844 draws to an end, we will, 
however, say for ourselves that it is not for 


sins of commission, but for sins of omission | 


we repent. Around us lie many volumes of 
various descriptions, which we have neglected. 
To explain wiy or how, would require what 
the vulgar call “along preamble;” avoiding 
which, we may briefly state, that sometimes we 
have been deterred by the dislike to meddle 


with failures—sometimes by the puzzle of me- | 


diocrity, so partially redeemed, as neither to 
deserve condemnation nor commendation with- 
out extract and comment beyond their worth— 
sometimes by observing productions loudly 


Magazine and end with the Dictionary! The 
text, whether entire, or mutilated, or changed, 
like fairy-stolen children, does duty in every 
sort of metamorphosis. And so do the en- 
gravings, and so do the cuts (the unkindest 
cuts of all, for it can hardly be supposed that 
people forget them, as they are apt to do slip- 
slop and unconnected* miscellaneous “leah 
and, in short, the old joke of the apothecary’s 
coloured liquids poured out of one bottle into 
another, is realised to an unbounded degree 
in the majority of publications of the present 
time. ° 

Under these circumstances, and with their 
certain tendency to degrade literature from its 
already low depth into a still lower abyss, we 
are both surprised and gratified by the an- 
nouncements of so many sterling and honour- 
able works as were enumerated in the Lilerary 
| Gazettes, Nos. 1449, 50, 51, where the prepara- 
tions for the approaching season were particu- 
larised. May we not encourage a hope, as in 





trumpeted by contemporaries, in whose praises | regard to the Drama, that, notwithstanding the 
we could not join, and had not the heart to | injurious and paralysing influence of endless 


controvert—sometimes by accident—and very | trash, wherever the 


much by the actual condition of literary pro- 
duce and mode of publication. English Au- 
thorship, now o’ days, not only lisps in Num- 
bers like a poetic child, but brawls in them 
like an ill-mastered parish-school, the noise of 
which drowns every other voice, and the con- 
fusion extends far and near, so as to render it 
next to impossible to distinguish one sound or 
one thing from another amidst this discordant 
and overwhelming Babel. Every hour some 
new design in numerals, periodicals, serials 
(or whatever names and times they take), starts 
into light; some glimmer and go out, others 
blaze away for a little longer period, others 
obtain a limited existence enough to keep 
them flickering, and a very few burn more 
visibly on. Every one to a certain extent dis- 
tracts the public mind, and, be it whispered 
sotto voce, the public taste and sense make | 
slight effort to examine and determine what 
is really valuable from what is mere pretence. 
John Bull is easily prevailed upon to take the 
trash the devil (printer’s) furnishes him, with- | 
out being adjured, as Alexander was, to “ take 
the good the gods provide.” Boasting, puff- 
ing, placarding, thrusting under his nose, bam- 
hoozling, under-selling, cozening, are arts not 
thrown away upon his discriminating judgment ; 
but in fair excuse it may be said, that in thou- 
sands of instances he has not the means of com- 
parison, and consequently goes the way he is led, 
like his compatriot Ox with a ring in his nose. 

Then there is another disturbance of the 
system, which, as literary observers and ga- 
zetteers of the age, we are bound to point out. 
We allude to the multiform reproduction of 
the same materials with different casts of cha- 
racter, different titles, and purporting to be 
addressed to different classes of readers and 
different objects. This greatly augments the 


} 


genuine Muse can obtain 
a hearing, there is yet sense and feeling enough 
left amongst us to hail her with delight? 

But we must finish this proem, and come to 
the business which has induced it, é. e. the no- 
tice of a variety of publications, passed over in 
their freshness, and necessary to be mentioned, 
in order that our journal should be, what it has 
always aimed at being, an ample record and 
faithful reflex of contemporary intellect as de- 
veloped in the cultivation of arts, sciences, and 
letters. ‘Though exceedingly brief, we will only 
say, that many of the following notes have cost 
us hours of study and observation. 

Like the Spanish boy in the not very delicate 
anecdote, when charged with picking out cer- 
tain things which had run in his head, we may 
add, “ We takes them as they comes.” 


The Dream of Life, §c. By John Moultrie. 
Pp. 368. Pickering.—Is chiefly a versification 
of the epistles and gospels of the church-litany. 
The Dream of Life, in blank verse, is respect- 
ably descriptive. The opening to the fourth 
book is (we may employ the same epithet “ re- 
spectably”) uxorious. It dedicates the rev. 
writer’s composition, in affectionate terms, to 
his “ true-hearted wife,” and informs the world 
of certain family-affairs. 

“ Our eldest boy 
Hath almost reach’d his teens, which were in thee 
Still incomplete when thou becam’st a wile; 
And, in the full meridian of Life’s day, 
A staid and sober pair, we now look back 
To the gay freaks and follies of our youth.” ... 
The memories seem to warm and reanimate 
him, and he goes on to tell her and us: 
«« All who knew thee in the days long past 
Still recognise, unchanged in face or form, 
The gay bride of 19!... 
Thy full dark eye 
Ts yet undimm’d and lustrous, and thy form 
Syiph-like, as when the brisk and tingling blood 
Of 18 summers coursed along thy veins... 





hubbub, and vastly helps the humbug. In 
our laborious vocation there is nothing annoys 
us so much as this. 


| 
; 
| 


Wast foremost in the dance.” ... 
Terque quaterque beatus! happy John Moul- 


We cut open a new work, | trie, we congratulate thee : long may thy joys 


“ No. J.” or “ Part First,” to be continued | continue! 


weekly, fortnightly, monthly, or quarterly,— 

and we plod away with our usual assiduity. | 
Alas, it is truly labour in vain. Surely, we | 
begin to fancy, we have read this or something | 
like it before; and upon referring back we | 


The Highlands ; the Scottish Martyrs, §c. By 
the Rev. J. G. Small. Pp. 276. Edinburgh, 
W. Whyte and Co.—There is a phrase about 





* The want of a connecting chain or leading link 


discover that the novelty appeared originally, | defeats the useful purpose of by far the greater part of 


perhaps, in the shape of a Dictionary, then be- 


the mixed desultory reading of our day. ‘There is 


came a Cyclopedia, next a History, again a | nothing to fix the mind and impress distinct infurma- 


Catechism, then a Tale, last a Magazine— 
handy dandy, two or more in any order of ro- 
tation; for you may, if you like, begin with the 


tion upon the memory; and consequently the whole 

becomes a chaos of undigested serap3s,—bizarre, su- 

penteie’, and imperfect, with hardly a vestige of real 
nowledge. 





“singing small,” but it does not apply to Small 
singing. The poems are the youthful efforts 
of the author, who has observed the Horatian 
rule anent the nonum prematur in annum; and 
the volume is embellished with some pretty 
Scotch landscape-engravings. The “ High. 
lands’’ is descriptive, in Spenserian verse ; 
and, like the rest, of a religious character, 
The *“ Scottish Martyrs” is in heroic rhyme; 
and both compositions are highly creditable to 
the talents and the feelings of the author, with. 
out aspiring to the higher moods of poesy. 


My Souvenir, §c. By Caroline de Crespigny, 
Pp. 296. London, Longmans; Heidelberg, 
Hoffmeister.—Apparently printed abroad, and 
many of the pieces translations from the Ger. 
man, these are the effusions of a poetical mind, 
not very well regulated as to taste, nor very 
much cultivated as to composition. There is 
often a foreign-ness about the style, which can 
scarcely pass muster as English verse, 

“ Like a sunny ray 

In a gloomy day, : 
When dark November chills the atmosphere, 
Like an unknown port, 
When, to winds a sport, 
The storm-worn mariner deems no port is near, 
Like a guiding star, 
Like a favourite air, &c. 
Like a dream of night, 
Came thy spirit’s light, 
Nor were its joys at dawn of morning past.” 


will suffice. 


O'Sullivan, the Bandit Chief. By Viscount 
Mossereene and Ferrard. Pp. 117. Dublin, 
W. Curry jun. and Co.— A legend of Killar- 
ney, in the Byronish vein, and displaying fancy 
and fluency in no common measure. It is a 
good romantic tale, and well told; besides 
being intermixed with apposite reflections and 
remarks full of good sense, and applicable to 
the gravest prose-concerns of the country. In 
this sort of catalogue raisonné we have not space 
for the extent of quotation which should illus- 
rate it; but we can truly recommend it to our 
readers, 


Essays and Poems. By E. F. Roberts. Pp. 
circ, 170. Saunders and Otley.— We were 
compelled to halt at the first piece in this vo- 
lume, “ Mephistopheles’ —a too daring attempt 
after what we have had of the same hero. Ex. gr.: 
“ Tle fools himself with love—ho! ho! Crvak, raven, 

And flit about, old owl—tu whit! 

Tu whoo! Nosound? I hate the moonshine. 

& * a OF o . 


A student of the stars was one night gazing 

Upon the arms of God, emblazoned on 

Yon argent shield.” 
The author is full of imitations, not improve- 
ments. 


Creation'’s Tenant, Man. By Leonard Addison. 
Pp. 70. London, J. L. Beard. —Elegiac ! La- 
ments an elephant thus: 

“* And here ean the indignant Muse forbear 

To drop o’er Chuny’s fate one passing tear? 

In strength, sagacity, and wondrous size, 

O’er ali his kind poor Chuny bore the prize. 

[Smithfield poetry. 

So gentle! that a child, without alarm, 

Might pat and feed him from its nurse’s arm. 

How went he mad?” 
Ay, there’s the rub. However, as C:esar fell 
by three-and-twenty wounds of yore, so did 
Chuny fall by two hundred, inflicted by ball 
and sword ; and 

“ Ask you why Chuny paid his forfeit life? 

*T was all because pour Chuny had no wife!!” 

The Bridal, §c. By Mrs. C. G. King. Pp. 
145. R. Bentley. — The dedication says the 
poems are the productions of * Harriet Barbara 
King,” the title-page ‘* Mrs. Charles Gerard 
King ;’’— we presume they are between them, 
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and need only say that they are pleasing and 
moral, without demanding praise for aught like 
genius. 


Lighter Hours, §c. By an Etonian. Pp. 155. 
London, Longmans; Eton, Ingalton and Son. 
—The poetry is somewhat metaphysical and 
yeflective for a youthful production, of which 
it bears the marks in some unpolished rhythm 
and forbidden rhyme. The last line of a 


Spenserian stanza, for instance, runs thus: 
« And witness here that thou hast had a thought from 
me” 


: 


(exactly the ten low words creeping in one 
dull line); and this couplet : 
“ The wave is bearing 
My bark to her mooring.” 
Nevertheless, as a “ boyish lay,’’ there is merit 
in the essay. 


Blarney. By John Hogan. Pp. 96. Lon- 
don, Aylott and Jones.—Never was a book more 
true to its title. In his dedication the writer 
blarneys Mrs. Carter Hall, in his preface he 
blarneys himself, and in his poem he blarneys 
Blarney! The preface aforesaid shews that it 
is much more easy to expound what poetry 
should be, and abuse critics, than to write it 
and approve oneself a true judge. The first 
three pages are abundant in proof—though we 
are bound not to deny Mr. Hogan the posses- 
sion of considerable talents, if not so high as 
his own estimate. He begins with an enumera- 
tion of the beauties cf Blarney, 

“ With all the memories of these hoary things ;” 
which hoary things include —a grassy slope, a 
clear river, a verdant meadow, an expansive 
lake, a sunny glade, and a musical cascade !! 
Nor need we trespass farther, but to give as 
complete an Irish landscape as we ever looked 
upon: 

* The place itself recedes from sight, until 

We lose it quite as we descend the hill; 

Far stretching here the road is found to go, 

In shape resembling a prodigious bow: 

Midway when seen, the hills, at left and right, 

That bound the bend, appear of equal height ; 

Int on ascent, they seem at swing to play, 

Each one you mount the rise goes th’ other way.” 

The Night-Voices ; and the Steward, a Dran: «.. 
By H. Spicer, Esq. Pp. 161. London, J. 
Nickisson. — A “ chant of cholera,’ and other 
strange subjects, have here challenged Mr. 
Spicer’s muse, and do not impeach his poetical 
efforts to sing them in an appropriate manner. 
Still, we fear that the beauties, which can often 
be discerned in these compositions, will not, at 
the present time, be sufficient to exalt them 
above the level of the mass, even to the notice 
their merits deserve. 


Poems on Man, in his various Aspects under 
the American Republic. By Cornelius Mathews. 
Pp. 112. Wiley and Putnam. — No. XIII. is 
“The Journalist,” thus be-poetised : 

“ As shakes the canvass of a thousand ships, 
Struck by a heavy land-breeze far at see, 
Rutile the thousand broad-sheets of the land, 
Fill’d with the people’s breath of potency. 

* * * * * 

Tell not the quiet of a chosen land, 

Thou grimy man over thine engine bending ; 

The spirit pent that breathes the life into its limbs, 

Docile fur love is tyrannous in rending. 

Obey, rhinoceros! an infant's hand; 

_Leviathan! obey the fisher mild and young ; 

Vex’d ocean! smile, for on thy broad-beat sand 

The little curlew pipes his shrilly song.” 


Life, and other Poems. By S.S.S.  8vo, pp. 
158... London, W. Smith.—Though written by 
a lady who declares herself confident of future 
appreciation, whatever her present sentence 
may be, we are compelled by truth to say that 
we do not think there is any Life in this volume. 





“Oh, come not when the wound is bleeding! 
When it is staunch’d, 
And my spirit launch’d, : 
Then thou may’st come, no danger heeding”— 
is a sample of the verse, which seems to have 
sprung from excited feelings, chiefly maternal. 


Richelieu in Love. The Prohibited Comedy. 
Colburn.—Why prohibited we cannot surmise, 
for there is ‘no offence” in it to which even 
freakishness could take offence. We do not 
think it a play that would have done much on 
the stage; and if it has had success in publica- 
tion, it must have been owing to the prohibition, 
and to a smart preface exposing the folly. 


A Voice from Palace Yard. By George Can- 
ning. Pp. 24. E. Wilson. —A great name 
profaned to a political satire, pretty indiscri- 
minately abusing all men and all parties. 


Tecumseh: or the West Thirty Years since. 
A Poem. By G. H. Colton. Pp. 312. New 
York, Wiley and Putnam.—An American poem 
of very considerable merit, and interesting from 
its descriptions of the population and scenery 
of the far West, so changed within even the 
few years that have elapsed since it was writ- 
ten, Were it in prose, it would be worthy of 
preservation as a record; and is certainly not 
the worse for being in spirited and various 
verse. 





A New View of Insanity: the Duality of the 
Mind proved by the Structure, Functions, and 
Diseases of the Brain, §c. By A. L. Wigan, 
M.D. 8vo, pp. 459. Longmans. 

Tuts is a laborious, interesting, and important 
work. Anatomists were familiar with the di- 
vision of the brain into hemispheres, and 
phrenologists had felt that every organ was 
twofold; but, as with Columbus’s egg, it had 
never been conceived that this separate func- 
tional power might manifest itself in health 
and disease, and be a frequent cause of insanity. 
We perused Dr. Wigan’s letters in the Lancet 
some time back, and were struck with the rich 
results that flowed from his method of investi- 
gation. He has since, it appears, bent the 
whole power of his mind, and brought an ex- 
tensive reading and evidently large intercourse 
with the world, to the development of his views ; 
and his work is, by its variety of anecdotical 
illustration and practical arguments, as amus- 
ing as a book of travel. 

The results which we have, however, arrived 
at, after a fair consideration of the subject, are, 
that, in the first place, the duality of the mental 
functions by no means attests a duality of mind; 
in the second place, that the mental phenomena 
explained by the author as depending upon the 
greater influence of one mind over the other, 
are equaliy explicable by the principle of coun- 
teracting organs; and, thirdly, admitting that 
one hemisphere may be diseased and the other 
healthy, and that insanity is frequently the re- 
sult of such partial disease or derangement of 
function, that it is by no means so in all cases, 
as our author would advocate 

Dr. Wigan has devoted many years of labour 
to the maturation of his views; he has so iden- 
tified them with his mode of thinking, that they 
appear now to constitute a part of it; and he 
courts criticism as a means of eliciting further 
proof of his doctrine only—to shake it he deems 
impossible ; and it is equally impossible for us 
to establish the grounds of our dissent within 
the ordinary limits of a review. In the first 
place, we cannot admit, without a much greater 
amount of evidence, as opposed to existing 
facts, that the brain is divided, not into two 
hemispheres, but into two brains. This, how- 





ever, is a question of anatomical detail, which 
could not be followed by unprofessional readers, 
and we shall not, therefore, enter into the con- 
troversy; and further, as it does not affect the 
after-deductions, we will grant to the doctor 
his two cerebra. 

The second question regards mind; ‘‘ When 
I speak of mind,’ says Dr. Wigan, “ I wish to 
be understood to signify the aggregate of the 
mental powers and faculties, whether exercised 
by one brain or two; and when I have occasion 
to allude to the great immortal immaterial prin- 
ciple, connected for a time with the material 
world by means of our physical organisation, I 
shall call it by its proper name, the soul.” If 
we express our most decided dissent to this 
separation of mind and soul, the doctor will 
say, as he does of the whole body theological, 
that we have our prepossessions. We would 
beg permission to deny the soft impeachment. 
The nature of mind is a question of so much 
importance to man, that there are few cultivated 
and thinking intellects which have not, by some 
ratiocination or other, arrived at certain con- 
clusions upon the matter. We have arrived at 
ours; and we can assure Dr. Wigan that, in 
doing so, we most earnestly endeavoured to di- 
vest ourselves of all prejudice and theological 
doctrine; and it is our firm conviction that, if 
you separate soul from mind, as Miss Mar- 
tineau’s mesmeric patient was in the habit of 
doing, you leave nothing worthy of man’s hope ; 
for grant him an immortal soul different from 
his mind, and what would such be without the 
perception of identity? To admit the exist- 
ence of a soul, and to deny the immateriality of 
mind, is to deprive the former of any sensible 
or cognisable relations with the latter. For what 
mind can tell, it may be a mere sop thrown to 
the demon of prejudice,—a word that says, 
“ Grant me the materiality of mind, and I will 
give you an immaterial soul; but I shall leave 
you to prove its existence.’ and which when 
you have done, you gain nothing by it; for the 
philosopher has given over your mind, not to 
annihilation,—for that does not belong to mat- 
ter,—but to decay and death, like matter. 

The fact is, that from the properties of mat- 
ter we may judge of those of mind: matter may 
return to its elements, but it cannot be annihi- 
lated; and so we have reason to believe of 
mind, which is not matter. If we believe that 
mind, acting through the brain as an instru- 
ment, is in consequence itself material, we 
must believe that the brain secretes thought, 
volition, feelings, and all the other manifesta- 
tions of mind—just as the liver secretes bile ; 
but have we any thing analogous, in the func- 
tions of organism, to the secretion of thought? 
Acting through a material organ, or brought by 
necessity into relation with a material world by 
matter, the immaterial principle becomes most 
erroneously identified with matter itself. Ifthe 
organ of communication becomes diseased or 
destroyed, the communication ceases ; in other 
words, the mental manifestations are disordered 
or destroyed. It is what occurs in every other 
case where there is a medium of communica- 
tion; yet this, in the relation of mind and mat- 
ter, is made the demonstrative proof of identity. 

Dr. John Armstrong places what we have 
just expressed in a clear and forcible light, by 
the comparison of a musician with his instru- 
ment unstrung or broken; and that accom- 
plished and lamented physician, Dr. Aber- 
crombie, speaking of disease and lesions of 
brain, says: “ They shew us, indeed, in a very 
striking manner, the mind holding intercourse 
with the external world through the medium of 
the brain and nervous system ; and by certain 
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diseases of these organs, they shew this inter- 
course impaired or suspended; but they shew 
nothing more. In particular, they warrant no- 
thing in any degree analogous to those partial 
deductions which form the basis of material- 
ism.” A belief in immateriality of mind (and 
therefore of its identity with the soul) is not 
founded solely upon divine revelation, nor hu- 
man traditions; but upon the great intuitive 
and instinctive fact, that while, by its mani- 
festations, it renders us conscious of existence, 
it also renders us sensible of its own essential 
difference from that existence, and of its capa- 
bilities apart from such. “ Ipseity,’’ says Her- 
bert Mayo, “ or the consciousness of personal 
being, is not a mode of material existence.” 
“‘ The mind,”’ says Dr. Abercrombie, “ remem- 
bers, conceives, combines, and reasons ; it loves, 
it fears, and hopes, in the total absence of any 
impression from without that can influence, in 
the smallest degree, these emotions; and we 
have the fullest conviction that it would con- 
tinue to exercise the same functions in undi- 
minished activity, though all material things 
were at once annihilated.’ ‘ When any one,” 
says Dr. Armstrong, “ asserts the materiality 
of mind, he presupposes that the phenomena 
of matter clearly shew the real cause of mind, 
which, as they do not, he unphilosophically 
places his argument on an assumption.” 

But the argument can be carried farther than 
this: independently of the result of disease,— 
lesions and other familiar facts,—the influence 
of the body on the mind proves the natural 
connexion existing between the two; and, for 
the same reason, the influence of mind upon the 
body proves its separate existence. ‘“ These,” 
says Colton, in his Lacon, “ are reciprocities of 
action that establish the principle of connexion 
between the two, but are fatal to that of an iden- 
tity.” 

Lastly, without appealing to all antiquity, 
and to the common sense of mankind, which 
has made the distinction that every where ob- 
tains between mind and matter, we shall only re- 
mark, that, amidst the continued changes which 
we know are going on in the physical frame, 
we should still preserve personal identity, and 
that the remembrance of occurrences, even of 
early life, should remain after every particle of 
brain has been changed several times, is irre- 
concilable with the idea of identity of mind and 
matter. 

These are our convictions—results, Dr. Wi- 
gan will say, of prejudiced prepossessions ; but 
arrived at without the necessity of recourse to 
the usual sources of knowledge, being made to 
rely on man’s wisdom only. But as in this case 
the results tally with religious creeds and hu- 
man traditions, we should be apt to think that 
such convictions are more likely to be correct 
than the doctrine of two material minds, as 
now broached by the learned doctor. 

It would require a greater space than has 
even been demanded by the physical inquiry 
into the nature of mind, to prove satisfactorily 
our second proposition, that the doctrine of 
counteracting mental powers'is quite adequate 
to the explication of what Dr. Wigan considers 
to be the influence of one mind over another. 
It would require much illustration to prove this 
satisfactorily; but suffice it that the doctor con- 
siders good and evil to be one brain fighting 
for ascendancy with the other, and the antago- 
nism of generosity with sordidness, of huma- 
nity with anger, of love with hatred, &c., as 
the volitions of two minds. He considers that, 
even in the healthy brain, one of the cerebra is 
almost always superior in power to the other, 
and capable of exercising control over the vo- 





litions of its fellow. Such a deduction is op- 
posed by what we observe in the development 
of the brain: if one arm is more powerful than 
another, we have a larger or a firmer muscle ; 
if one intellect is greater than another, we 
have an increased size of brain anteriorly ; and 
if one brain was always more powerful than an- 
other, we should have, as a result, an unequal 
development of the hemispheres, which would 
manifest itself externally by want of symmetry 
in the osseous covering: but, by a providential 
arrangement, while the organs of the mind’s 
functions are dual, their action appears to be 
always consentaneous, and their development 
coequal. Itis impossible for us to follow the 
learned author through the vast field of illus- 
tration which he enters upon in proof of this 
novel doctrine; we can merely express our 
non-adhesion to its principle, and pass on to 
what we like best in the said doctrine,—its ap- 
plication to disorders of the mind. 

It is here that we see (as in all that is in 
accordance with fact) a most wise and bountiful 
provision of nature, that if one brain should be 
diseased or injured, there remains another still 
capable of carrying on independently, and in a 
sound manner, the functions of the mind. This 
the doctor proves beyond controversy; al- 
though others,—as Dr. Holland, who has con- 
sidered the brain as a double (dual) organ,— 
have also entered upon a nearly similar field of 
inquiry. Mr. Braid, of Manchester, also, in 
remarking upon the well-known fact of the 
brain being sometimes injured and diseased 
to an extraordinary extent without the mental 
functions being affected in any sensible degree, 
says that this power no doubt arises from each 
hemisphere having corresponding organs. The 
able manner, however, in which Dr. Wigan 
applies this important consideration to the 
treatment of insanity, is deserving of every at- 
tention and praise. It opens a new and exten- 
sive field of inquiry, calculated to modify mate- 
rially the treatment of the insane, and to hu- 
mdanise our conceptions of such conditions of 
mind. He is a benefactor to mankind who 
can accomplish a step in such a cause; and we 
wish the author had confined himself to the ex- 
position of such really available principles. We 
object to the universality of the doctrine, from 
the well-known fact, that the brain may be 
generally diseased, or the circulation within its 
whole contents be disordered; and upon this 
view, and that previously mentioned of anta- 
gonism of organs, we could with facility take 
any one of the doctor’s psychological cases, and 
put it in a different light to what he has placed 
it. It is a doctrine which is of far too con- 
venient a nature. For example, he describes 
religious enthusiasm as one-half hypocrisy and 
self-devotion, and as divided between two 
brains ; which would enable us to explain away 
at once those peculiarities in the minds of Mo- 
hammed and Cromwell which have hitherto 
baffled inquiry, and set historians by the ears 
—both parties would, as usual, be in the right, 
and both in the wrong. The mental constitu- 
tion of Cromwell is, however, equally easily 
explained, by assuming his belief in a divine 


mission to be sincere when he was under the | 


influence of an exalted piety, but false when a 
dormant enthusiasm gave way to a wakeful in- 
telligence, and yet for worldly purposes not 
abrogated, even when consciousness rendered 
the other mental powers aware of the fallacious 
results of one, unaided in its perceptions by the 
others. So it is with regard to many other ex- 
amples of the play and antagonism of the so- 
called two minds. If the two minds, and all 
the separate functions of each, were in reality 





a , 
thus in constant antagonism, and not, as Pro. 
vidence has ordained, in beautiful harmony, the 
result would apparently be a general insanity, 
That, however, such functions are harmoniously 
dual, there appears little reason to doubt; and 
the knowledge of such a fact is what alone can 
be made of avail in the treatment of insanity, 
by the resources occasionally presented to us 
of the one organ or set of organs being disor. 
dered and the other healthy, and thus leaving 
a defined territory on which to act. Dr, Wigan 
deserves, for that portion of his researches 
which refer to such mental conditions, a tribute 
of praise, which we have no doubt will be at 
once conceded by the profession, even if they 
cannot carry such principles to the extent which 
their advocate may demand or expect. 





The Lawyers in Love. By the Author of “ Ca. 

vendish,”’ &c. 3 vols. London, J. Cochrane, 
Mr. NEALE’s cleverness and talent have been 
so frequently evinced in the way of publication, 
that there is no call for asserting them farther 
than to say his new work does not fall short of 
his previous productions. There is often a 
smartness, and sometimes a solidity, in his ob- 
servations on society, and a vivid reality in 
many of his pictures of actual life, which cause 
his narrative to flow amusingly, in spite of 
sundry imperfections, such as little bits of radi- 
cal politics (for what has the ballot, or the case 
of Queen Caroline, pp. 12, 92, to do with the 
story of Lawyers in Love, except to interrupt it 
with a jar?), and untrue imputations about “ the 
pollutions of a season at Almack’s,” and simi- 
lar instances of bad feeling and worse taste. 
How much better is it to deal out such pas- 
sages as the annexed! 

“ On this topic I was doomed to hear a great 
deal about the excellent fortune and great good 
luck which I ought to esteem the opening of 
such an opportunity; but I confess, to my mind, 
that there is no luck like that of being able to 
please oneself; and when a man asks me to 
oblige him, I always make a point of doing it, 
not in my way, but in his own, if I mean to 
oblige him at all; and if I do not, why, I will 
have nothing to do with the matter. * * 

** Alas! we none of us know how, in different 
moods of the mind, we may be differently af- 
fected by the same trifles. With me, however 
miserable I may be when any serious misfor- 
tunes befal me, I always laugh at them, and 
make a jest of the thing: and I do it on prin- 
ciple; for we are such creatures of habit, and 
are, in short, made of such malleable materials, 
that the heart can hardly be persuaded seri- 
ously to grieve at that which furnishes the 
sound of laughter to its lips. * * * 

‘*T had to trust largely to the chapter of 
accidents; and in hopes that my professional 
income would increase, instead of diminish, I 
took that perilous step which no man regrets 
after he has committed it but once, and that is 
ever while its effects are felt—namely, of get- 
ting into debt. This is the true stone of Sisy- 
phus, which, however you toil up hill, again 
rolls down upon you. * 

‘‘ In retiring from my study to rest, tears 
and reproaches often formed the sole reward 
for all I had undergone, and that which is worse 
to him who sighs for domestic happiness, a dis- 
contented and unhappy aspect on that face 
where you have always been accustomed to 
look for, and to prize, the sunny smiles of an 
affectionate welcome.” 

These are of the judicious and just remarks 
wherewith to ’broider your web; but have no- 
thing to do with incongruous and impertinent 
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pieces of finery thrust in without either rhyme 
or reason ! 

Without going into the arena of the tales 
here told, or describing the actors therein, we 
will endeavour to exhibit the writer’s best vein 
by copying as much as we can ofa highly en- 
tertaining and well-painted scene, where the 
young lawyer, having run away with a mar- 
quis’s daughter, takes her to their first home, 
a charming cottage on the Harrow Road, which 
he had ordered to be prepared for her recep- 
tion. They arrive in a hackney-coach on a 
dark rainy night, find the man-servant in pos- 
session so drunk that he refuses to recognise or 
admit his master (who bundles him out “ neck 
and crop”), the hired cook not arrived, the 
rooms full of the Jumber of unpacked furniture, 
and the whole one piece of dilapidation and 
desolation. ‘To return was impossible ; and the 
happy pair had to make the most of their new 
condition. The husband, at his wit's end, 
places before his disconsolate and not-to-be- 
reconciled bride the circumstances of the case; 
and he continues to say : 

“T took her opinion as to what she would 
like to be done, and for the first time perceived 
with grief something like temper in the an- 
swers of the spoilt and petted youngest daugh- 
ter, instead of decision amid such a host of dif- 
ficulties. I was blamed for having so badly 
managed matters as not to see before I brought 
her to this dismal den—a word that went to 
my very marrow—for not having seen, before 
I took such a step, that accommodation was 
ready for her reception. In vain I reminded 
the tearful beauty that I had been for the last 
three days hard at work at chambers on some 
sudden business, which had been sent me, with 
the most urgent prayers for attention, from 
one of my very best clients, and to whom, under 
existing circumstances, though the long vaca- 
tion had not yet expired, it would have been 
the height of ingratitude to have shewn any 
discourtesy. I had imagined I could place 
confidence in others, and, like the rest of man- 
kind, discovered my mistake too late. Finally, 
I expressed an opinion that, bad as the alter- 
native was, we had better wait till the new ser- 
vant came—let her take charge of the house— 
get a post-chaise from the nearest inn, and 
drive back to an hotel. Luckily, this was Sa- 
turday night; I had, therefore, a free day be- 
fore me for the morrow, and could then seek 
out some other ludging. To this proposition, 
as the last alternative of our despair, the Lady 
Isabella acceded, mourning grievously over the 
defection of a certain lady’s maid, to whom— 
as ladies will, in spite of all you can say to 
them—she had communicated divers confi- 
dences. * # * 

“ Our decision being to wait the coming of 
the new servant, I set about preparing a fire 
for Isabella, as the most inspiriting assistance 
I could render her. The coals, wood, and 
tinder-box were all readily found, but when I 
looked for anything to convey the fuel, not a 
coal-scuttle could [ find. I then bethought 
me of the fire-irons, but they were packed 
away with equal regard to inextricability; I 
could trace nothing of them, and concluded 
none had been sent. I wandered into the gar- 
den in search of the spade, which, with various 
other horticultural implements, 1 had ordered 
from the nearest ironmonger; but ~— would 
seem that my having paid for them hau termi- 
nated all hopes of their being sent home; not 
a spade was to be had. The coal-cellar was, of 
course, some distance from the sitting-rooms, 
and in order to convey that mineral, of which 
both our fathers owned several extensive mines, 





drawing immense revenues from them, their 
descendants had no alternative but to draw on 
their gloves, pile a quantity upon a large sheet 
of stout brown paper that we found upon the 
floor, and draw this novel kind of train care- 
fully along towards the fire-place for which it 
was intended. Now, as several steps occurred 
between the coal-cellar and the library, we 
were obliged to take the four corners of our 
papier coal-scuttle, and lift it over the stairs; 





and when I beheld the lovely daughter of a 
marquis thus engaged, I forgot that a descend- | 
ant of a knight-banneret at Agincourt was 
assisting her, and only saw the much-sought 
beauty, around whom, at ball and drawing- 
room, I had so often seen some of the highest 
personages of the land crowding for her smiles, 
and who, as I before said, had rejected all that 
a girl could desire in the way of marriage for 
such a lot; I tried to lighten our sorrows as 
much as possible, by reminding my fellow- 
sufferer of Robinson Crusoe, but the desert 
island seemed to make all the difference: and, 
though I said something about love in a wil- 
derness, and laughed at the whole affair as an 
adventure quite refreshing from its novelty, 
the tears still fell on. Having contrived to 
light a fire, I began to consider, as the time 
passed on, whether it was not possible that the 
worthy woman who had already so greatly dis- | 
appointed me, might not still further pursue the | 
same conduct ; whether, in short, it was not very 
possible that, having delayed coming so long 
a time, she might not put a final crown to her | 
defections by not coming at all. The night by | 
this period was getting late, and I reflected, | 
that if the worthy creature should not appear | 
soon, no alternative would be left us, but to 
sleep amid all the beauties of my classic rus in 
urbe: and my blood absolutely ran cold, as I 
thought of the beautiful Lady Isabella having | 
to pass the night on the bare boards. Saying | 
nothing of this frightful image, 1 proposed a_| 
little excursion into the romantic neighbour- | 
hood of the bed-rooms, but was told, not quite | 
in the tone I could have wished, that the sitting | 
rooms were sufficiently horrible, without any | 
tempting of Providence by exploring the cham- | 
bers. * wi im 

‘* Not trusting myself with any reply to this} 
last ungracious speech, I took a light and found | 





my way alone up stairs, to what had once been | 
a beautiful chamber, with dressing-rooms, bath, | 


closet, small conservatory, and a flight of stairs 
leading down to the garden; which, had my 
directions been faithfully followed, would now 
have been fitted quite ready for our reception. 
I entered with some difficulty, from the lumber 
of an unpacked bedstead placed behind the en- 
trance, and on looking round the walls, just as 
4 expected, not a brush had been put upon them, 
nor a piece of paper, nor even a ceiling re- 
coloured, to efface the damp stains that various 
leakages through the roof had, from time to 
time, occasioned. However, I was too com- 
pletely sold to suffer in the matter, and it being 
a rule of my life never to regret anything, and 
never to waste in repining that time, which, 
with a little activity, may suffice to repair 
those sorrows at which the generality of man- 
kind only grieve, I returned to the library, con- 
trived to extract from one of the cases a bundle 
of French novels, and, having laid these by 
the side of Lady Isabella, I proceeded, with a 
thousand blessings on the head of Mr. Varnish 
the upholsterer, to kindle a fire in the bed- 
room, and to exercise my curiosity by looking 
at the unpacked bedstead, and speculating 
upon the utility of divers portions, and won- 
dering how such things were put together. 


| 





Unfortunately I had no knowledge of me- 
chanics, or if I had, had neglected to cul- 
tivate them in any degree; but not daunted 
by this, I made several efforts to what is 
called ‘put up a bed;’ but finding myself 
utterly bewildered, I renounced the hope- 
less attempt, and in despair rolled out a mat- 
tress actually upon the bare floor, placed a 
feather-bed on it, broke open a linen case with 
a brick that [ found lying in the kitchen, for I 
could detect no traces of the keys; and having 
made an enormous blaze, at the risk of setting 
fire to the chimney, rcund this I hung the linen 
I had extracted from the broken chest; and 
then I set about discovering whether there was 
the slightest chance of procuring any refresh- 
ment. I soon found that, unless I killed and 
roasted my wife’s lap-dog, which, as a vital 
necessary, had of course been brought with us, 
we had no chance of any thing edible; liquids, 
however, were speedily discovered in the kitchen 
—I found—no doubt the cause of all the misery 
I was enduring—a wine-case, which had been 
broken open, and a quantity of the Champagne 
stolen. Here I detected the only sign of civi- 
lisation I had yet marked in my dominion,—an 
old file, doubtless used by the worthy I had 
turned out of doors a few hours since, lay on 
the ground. I seized it gladly; and knowing 
the consolation that lies in a glass when the 
soul is low, I hailed the thought as a lucky one, 
and hastened to carry the only tempting mat- 
ter I could discover to my sorrowing partner 
in our new house. My worthy predecessor in 
the toping line appeared to have taken his 
wine from the bottle, for not a glass could I dis- 
cover. At length, after a long hunt, I chanced 
upon one of those large milk-basins with a lip 
to it; and, armed with this rude instrument 
for giving consolation, I retraced my steps to 
the library. Here, alas! I found the fire all 
but gone out; and the Lady Isabella, having 
cried herself to sleep, was sitting before it in 
my easy chair, the only easy thing in the house, 
slumbering most soundly. As I raised the 
light, it became reflected by a large single drop, 
yet resting on those long silken eye-lashes that 
had cost me so dear; and the rays of the candle 
being decomposed were shot back in prismatic 
colours, with the brilliancy of the diamond; 
and this, added to her exceeding beauty, made 
her look, in that dim, dark, miserable solitude, 
more like a sleeping angel of light than aught 
beside. Gently kissing away the tear, so as 
not to wake her, I replenished the fire till it 
once more sent forth a gentle blaze and heat; 
then seating myself most mournfully upon the 
bare floor before her, I poured half my bottle 
of Champagne into my milk-basin, and, more 
with the air of the man who drinks rhubarb 
than wine, swallowed down the exhilarating be- 
verage.”” 

The bedchamber miseries are equally well 
delineated; but we trust we have done enough 
to shew that there is matter enough in these 
volumes to recommend them for a few hours’ 
entertainment; and we will not lessen the praise 
by pointing out any defects. 





Australia, from Port Macquarie to Moreton Bay, 
Sc. By Clement Hodgkinson. 8vo, pp. 243. 
London, T. and W. Boone. 

DescriBING a region of Australia about the 

least known to us, the information given in 

this volume is worthy of credence, coming as 
it does in an authenticated shape from the pen 
of a government surveyor, who has traversed 
and explored the country, and relates what he 
has seen with his own eyes, accompanied by 
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pleasures not familiar to tourists elsewhere. 
Witness the following : 

* After we had taken some food, and com- 
posed ourselves to sleep on the fern we had 
cut down, I heard the rumbling of distant thun- 
der. The stars soon after became overcast, and 
the pattering of the rain on the dense mass 
of foliage over our heads, and the vivid flashes | 
of lightning, announced the approach of the | 
storm. It was some time before the rain reached | 
us through the thick foliage of the tall trees | 
and matted creepers; but when it did at length | 
penetrate through this temporary protection, | 
it was worse for us than if we had been in the 
open forest; for after the storm had passed 
over, the trees continued to distil large drops 
of water on us during the remainder of the 
night. Those disagreeable reptiles, the brush- | 
leeches, were also roused into activity by the 
rain: they are similiar to the leeches of stagnant 
ponds, and abound in the dank rotten masses 
of leaves and decomposed wood of the brushes. 
These leeches attach themselves to the boots 
of persons traversing the brush, and soon ma- 
nage to crawl under the trowsers or gaiters, 
and find the skin. They then gorge themselves 
with blood, while the small punctures they make 
, remain painful and inflamed for several days 
afterwards. I have frequently, after standing 
at rest for a few moments in a brush, picked 
off a dozen leeches at a time from my legs, 
which they had commenced sucking; and my 
feet generally became covered with blood when- 
ever I had to survey rivers or creeks along 
their brushy banks.”’ 

Mr. H. has divided his narrative into four 
parts: the first treating of the MacLeay river, 
the sccond of the territory northward to More- 
ton Bay, the third of commercial matters, and 
the last of the aborigines, their sports and 
customs. In briefly following him, we shall 
pick out what appears to us to be most new 
and popular; leaving the statistics, agricul- 
ture, trade, grazing, banking. present depres- 
sion and prospects of New South Wales, for 
readers who are concerned in these importast 
considerations. 

And, first, on the MacLeay river we have a 
description of a body of men, the sawyers em- 
ployed in cutting down the cedar-wood, who, 
we are told, “lead a life, compared with which, 
the life of the /umberers, or wood-cutters in Ca- 
nada, is civilisation itself. These men are ge- 
nerally convicts, who have become free by ser- 
vitude; they live in pairs in the dense dark 
brusues, their habitation being merely a few 
sheets of bark temporarily piled together, as 
they are continually moving in search of fresh 
cedar. Here they live exposed to the myriads 
of noxious insects with which the brush abounds, 
whilst not a breath of air can reach them through 
the entangled mass of surrounding vegetation. 
The cedar-dealers furnish them from time to 
time with salt provisions, flour, tea, and sugar ; 
and every three or four months the sawyers 
travel down to the cedar-dealers, who live at 
the mouths of the rivers, fgr a settlement of 
their accounts. As these latter individuals are 
not remarkable for delicate scruples of con- 
science, they generally settle the balance due 
to the sawyers in a very summary way. They 
take care to have a good assortinent of clothing, 
tobacco, &c. in their huts, with which they fur- 
nish the sawyers at an advance of about three 
hundred per cent on the Sydney prices: this, 
with a cask or so of rum and wine, to enable the 
sawyers to have a fortnight’s drinking bout, ge- 
nerally balances their accounts. The scenes I 
have witnessed at the MacLeay river on these 





occasions surpass all description. Men and 


women (for many of the sawyers have wives) 
lying day and night on the bare grass in astate 
of intoxication, and only recovering to renew 
their orgies ; casks broken in, and the contents 
passed round in buckets; men fighting; native 
blacks, who have been supplied with liquor, 
yelling and screeching like demons, under the 
influence of alcuhol. Such are a few of the 
accompaniments of the cedar sawyers’ drinking 
bouts. At length, when they have drank enough 
to balance their account, they wend their way 
once more to the brushes with their rations, 
there to remain until the next time of settle- 
ment. The cedar is cut in square logs, on 
which the cedar-dealer strikes his initials with 
a branding-hammer; the logs are then launched 
into the water by the aid of bullocks, and after- 
wards rafted down to the vessels to be conveyed 
to Sydney. ‘The cedar is employed in Sydney 
for every purpose to which deal is generally ap- 
plied; and is also used for all kinds of cabinet 
work, as it is of a handsome grain and colour.” 
The native savages cannot be much more 
uncivilised and brutal than these outcasts of 
Europe; and we proceed to put together the 
most observable traits respecting them which 
are scattered through Mr. Hodgkinson’s intel- 
ligent work. They are divided into small tribes 
of eighty or a hundred souls; and the males 
much more athletic specimens of the human race 
than we were previously aware of, from the ac- 
counts of Sydney and other parts of the colony. 
“We saw this morning the principal body 
of the Bellengen trive of natives. Among the 
number were several blacks, who had been 
noticed as foremost in the outrages upon the 
whites, already referred to. One man, in par- 
ticular, had been pre-eminently remarkable 
from his tallness and herculean proportions; 
the sawyers up the Nambucca had distin- 
guished him by the name of ‘ Cobbaun (big) 
Bellengen Jack.’ I never saw a finer speci- 
men of the Australian aborigines than this 
fellow; the symmetry of his limbs was fault- 
less, and he would have made a splendid living 
model for the students of the Royal Academy. 
The haughty and dignified air of his strongly 
marked and not unbandsome countenance, the 
boldly developed muscles, the broad shoulders, 
and especially the great depth of his chest, 
reminded me of some antique torsv. These 
blacks were quite ignorant of the jargon which 
the stockmen and sawyers suppose to be the 
language of the natives, whilst they suppose it 
to be ours, and which is the ordinary medium 
of communication between the squatters and 
the ‘ tame blackfellows.’ Bellengen Billy left 
us here to join the tribe; as he had been of 
some service to me from his knowledge of the 
brushy country north of the Beilengen, I pre- 
ented him with an old red handkerchiet, in 
which the tobacco had been tied up. Not 
having expected a present, he was quite taken 
by surprise, and grinned with satisfaction.”’ 
Before this it is stated, “ Bellengen Billy 
(so called from the river Bellengen, on which 
his tribe dwelt) amused me very much by 
his curious method of diving to the bottom 
of the river in search of cobberra, the large 
white worms, resembling boiled macaroni, which 
abound in immersed wood. He swam to the 
centre of the river with a tomahawk in his 
hand, and then breathing hard that his lungs 
might be collapsed, he rendered his body and 
tomahawk specifically heavier than water, 
and sank, feet foremost, to the bottom. After 
groping about there for some moments, he 
emerged on the river’s edge, with several dead 
pieces of wood, which he had detached from 
the mud. Although I have tasted from curi- 





—, 
osity various kinds of snakes, lizards, guanas 
grubs, and other animals, which the blacks 
feed upon, I never could muster resolution 
enough to try one of these ‘cobberra;’ although 
when I have been engaged in the survey of salt. 
water creeks, and felt hot and thirsty, I have 
often envied the extreme relish with which some 
accompanying black would stop and gorge him. 
self with this moist living’marrow.”’ 

Guanas and dew-lizards are among the vermin 
they eat with great godt ; and we read, “ the rep- 
tile kingdom is brought into requisition by these 
omnivorous savages. All the larger varieties 
of snakes are eaten by them; but they will 
never touch one that has been killed by a white 
man. Guanas, and a short thick kind of lizard, 
called the dew-lizard, are also much relished 
by them. However repugnant the idea of eat- 
ing reptiles seems to us, it is from a real liking 
for their flesh that the Australian savages eat 
them, and not from the great scarcity of better 
food; for I have, on two or three occasions, 
known them, when employed by me in assist- 
ing at the cattle-musters, pulling maize, &c., 
and well fed on bread and beef, carefully 
preserve any snake they chanced to kill, 
and cook and eat it at the next fire. In- 
duced by curiosity, I have on several occa- 
sions tasted the flesh of every one of the 
reptiles just mentioned ; and although nothing 
but the most extreme hunger could make me 
conquer my aversion so as to dine on them, [ 
must nevertheless own, that not one of them 
possessed any disagreeable taste. The flesh 
of the black snake in particular was rich and 
juicy, somewhat resembling in flavour the flesh 
of a sucking pig; whilst that of the guana was 
whiter and drier, and more approximated to 
fowl. Besides, these savages are not the only 
race of men who eat reptiles; for the common 
water-snake of England (Natrixc torquata) is 
eaten in several parts of the continent of Eu- 
rope; and every one knows that the guana of 
the West Indies (a much more hideous animal, 
by the by, than the guana of Australia) is con- 
sidered very good eating by the planters in 
some of the islands. The tree-grub, which is 
very similar to the common nut-maggot, on a 
larger scale, is also swallowed raw not only by 
the blacks, but by many of the whites, as it is 
very much like sweetened marrow, aud proba- 
bly resembles a grub foun.! in the trees of Cen- 
tral Africa, where it is esteemed a great delicacy. 
The trees which fall into the brackish water in 
the lower part of the rivers soon become rid- 
dled by the cobberra-worm, which is of consi- 
derable length, and half an inch thick. It ex- 
hibits but faint indications of being a living 
animal, when extracted from the wood, as it 
appears almost devoid of motion; and the na- 
tives let it slide down their throats with great 
gusto, in much the same way that the Italian 
lazzaroni swallow macaroni, to which cobberra 
has a great resemblance. ss ° 

“Tt has been reported in some communica- 
tion which I remember to have read from one 
of the German missionaries at Moreton Bay, 
that the natives have occasionally suffered so 
severely from hunger that they have been known 
to bleed themselves, and afterwards cook the 
blood and eat it. So far from this being from 
hunger, I have known the same thing to be done 
at the MacLeay river when abundance of food 
was close at hand; it is, in fact, a fancied cure for 
some ailment, and the bleeding is carefully per- 
formed with a piece of broken shell.  Auother 
practice, somewhat similar, but still more re- 
volting, is also common among the MacLeay 
river tribes in a case of illness. The wife or 
gin of the sick man procures a hollow conjebol- 
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leaf, and a strong piece of string made of opos- 
sum-fur closely twisted; she then draws the 
string violently backwards and forwards against 
her gums until they are terribly lacerated, and 
bleed profusely. She spits out the blood as it 
exudes into the conjeboi-leaf, and continues to 
saw her gums until she has obtained a consi- 
derable quantity of blood, which is then swal- 
lowed by the sick man.”’ 

In England we say we would give “ our 
heart’s blood” for those we love; in Australia 
the jaw is a real sacrifice! Other curious na- 
tive characteristics are made known in the an- 
nexed selections :— 

“It was quite dark before we had descended 
into the brush of the valley; and as the blacks 
with me wished to ascertain whether there were 
any strange natives in our vicinity, Wongarini 
Paddy set up a most dismal and prolonged howl, 
being an exact imitation of the atrocious noise 
made by the Australian dingo, or wild dog; for 
he knew that if there was a tribe in the neigh- 
bourhood, the dogs would begin barking on 
hearing the howl. * * 

“The MacLeay river tribes do not practise 
so much brutality towards the women as I have 
seen in other parts of the colony. ‘The girls, 
as they become marriageable, are either taken 
by men of the same tribe, or else are sometimes 
given to those of the neighbouring tribes at the 
close of some corroberree, without any vio- 
lence. In a few rare instances I have known the 
females to be forcibly stolen away; but hostili- 
ties then invariably ensued between the injured 
tribe and the tribe of the aggressors. None of 
the women bore those frightful scars and cica- 
trices resulting from the blows of their inhu- 
man masters, which scarcely any female in the 
tribes south of Sydney is exempt from. It is 
remarkable, that whilst a great proportion of 
the men of a tribe are unprovided with ‘ gins,’ 
numbers of them are allowed to retain two, 
and even three. In other respects a rigid 
equality is preserved among the different mem- 
bers of the tribe; thus, if a pair of trow- 
sers, handkerchief, or coat, be given to any 
black, he is allowed to keep it a certain time, 
and then it is worn by the others in succession 
until it is destroyed, or they become tired of it. 
As the boys of a tribe approach the age of pu- 
berty, a grand ceremony, to inaugurate them 
into the privileges of manhood, takes place. 
This ceremony is entirely different at the Mac 
Leay and Nambucca rivers, to what it probably 
is in other parts of the colony, for the natives 
there do not strike out the front tooth as else- 
where. When a tribe has determined on ini- 
tiating their youths into these rites, they send 
messengers to the surrounding tribes of blacks, 
to invite them to be present on the occasion. 
These messengers or ambassadors appear to be 
distinguished by having their head-bands co- 
loured with very pale yellow ochre, instead of 
the usual deep red, whilst their hair is drawn up 
and crowned by the high top-knots of grass re- 
sembling nodding plumes, which ornament is, I 
think, peculiarto the blacks north of the Hunter, 
—at least, | have never seen it farther south, 
where the hair is usually matted with gum, and 
decorated with dogs’ tails and teeth. After 
all the preliminaries are settled, and the sur- 
rounding tribes arrived, the blacks repair to 
the Cawarra ground. This is a circular plot, 
about thirty feet in diameter, carefully levelled, 
weeded, and smoothed down. It is, in general, 
situated on the summit of some round-topped 
hill, and the surrounding trees are minutely 
tatooed and carved to such a considerable al- 
titude, that one cannot help feeling astonished 
at the labour bestowed upon this work. The 


women are now dismissed to the distance of 
two miles from the Cawarra ground; for if one 
of them should happen to witness or hear any 
portion of the ceremony, they would be imme- 
diately put to death, The first evening is 
passed in dancing the ordinary corroberree ; 
during which, the invited blacks sit round 
their respective fires as spectators, whilst the 
boys, who are to undergo the ceremony, squat 
down in a body by themselves, and keep up a 





a distance of two or three miles. The tribes 
of natives near Sydney, where the boys are 
always deprived of their front teeth, do not 
seem to be so averse to the whites witnessing 
their ceremonies, which differ considerably from 
what I have just described. In their mode of 


|} going through the ceremony, the boys being 


assembled together, and the whole tribe mus- 
tered for the occasion, a party of men armed 
and painted advanced into the Cawarra ground, 


bright fire for the dancers. From the repug- | with loud shouts and clattering of their arms, 


nance which the blacks at the MacLeay dis- 


and seized, one by one, the boys who were to 


played on my looking at their performance, | undergo the operation, The latter were then 


and their angry refusal to allow me to see the | placed together on the Cawarra ground, where 
main part of the ceremony, I am unable to | they were to pass the night in perfect silence ; 
give a regular account of it, having only been | in the mean time the other natives danced and 
able to obtain occasional glimpses. After many | sang furiously, whilst the doctors or ‘ corrad- 
preliminary grotesque mummeries have been | jees’ went through a most ridiculous scene, 
performed, the doctors or priests ofthe tribe take | groaning and contorting themselves in every 
each a boy, and hold him for some time with his | position until they at length pretended to be 


head downwards near the fire. Afterwards, with 
great solemnity, they are invested with the 
opossum belt; and at considerable intervals 
between each presentation, they are given the 
nulla-nulla, the boomerang, the spear, &c. 


delivered of some bones, which were subse- 
quently used to cut open the gums of the boys 
before striking out their teeth. Next day the 
boys were brought into the centre of the Ca- 
warra ground, whilst the other blacks performed 


Whilst these arms are being conferred upon | various ridiculous antics around them in imi- 


them, the other natives perform a sham fight, 
and pretend to hunt the pademella, spear fish, 
and imitate various other occupations, in which 
the weapons, now presented to the youth, will 
be of service. As these ceremonies occupied 
a fortnight or more before they were con- 
cluded, many cther ridiculous scenes were 
undoubtedly enacted, and during all this time 
the women did not dare to approach the per- 
formers. Each man was also provided with a 
singular instrument, formed of a piece of hol- 
lowed wood, fastened to a long piece of flax 
string ; by whirling this rapidly round their 


tation of various animals. Sticking their boo- 
merangs vertically in their opossum-skin belts, 
so as to bear some resemblance to the tail 
of the native dog, they ran on all fours past 
the boys, throwing up dust, whilst the latter 
remained motionless, with downcast eyes. They 
next fastened to their girdles long pieces of 
twisted grass, to resemble the tail of the kan- 
garoo; and then bounded round the boys in 
imitation of the movement of that animal, 
whilst others pretended to spear them. All 





this time an incessant shouting, singing, and 
jdancing had been kept up. After this the 


heads, a loud shrill noise was produced, and | boys were placed in a cluster together, with 
the blacks seemed to attach a great degree of | their heads lowered and their hands crossed 
mystic importance to the sound of this instru- | over their breasts, whilst the most ridiculous 
ment, for they told me that if a woman heard | antics were performed by the rest of the na- 
it, she would die. The conclusion of this cere- tives, who mounted on each others’ backs, threw 
mony was a grand dance of a peculiar character, | themselves on the ground, whilst the boys were 
in which the boys join, and which the women | made to walk over their prostrate bodies, and 
are allowed to see. This dance is performed | executed a multitude of evolutions with their 





with much more solemnity than the ordinary 
corroberrees. The Yarra-Hapinni tribe, which 
I saw execute this dance near the Clybucca 
creek, were so elaborately painted with white 
for the occasion, that even their very toes and 
fingers were carefully and regularly coloured 
with concentric rings, whilst their hair was 
drawn up in a close knot, and stuck all over 
with the snowy down of the white cockatoo, 
which gave them the appearance of being de- 
corated with white wings. In this dance, the 
performers arranged themselves in the form of 
a semicircle, and grasping: the ends of their 
boomerangs, which are also painted with great 
minuteness and regularity, they swayed their 
bodies rapidly from right to lett, displaying a 
degree of flexibility in their limbs, which might 
have created the envy of many a pantomimic 
artist. Each movement of their bodies to and 
fro was accompanied by a loud hiss, whilst a 
number of other natives, similarly painted, beat 
time with sticks, and kept up an incessant and 
obstreperous song. Every now and then the 
dancers would stop and rush, crowding toge- 


ther, into a circle, raising their weapons with | 
outstretched arms, and joining with frantic | 


energy in the song. They would then be more 
composed, and walk backwards and forwards 
in couples, holding each other by the hand, 
until again roused by an elderly native to re- 
sume the dance. It was not until midnight 


that the noise ceased, which every evening, | 


| spears and shields. The final operation was 

then performed; the gums being lanced with 
the bones before mentioned, a stick was applied 
to the tooth, and a large stone empleyed to 
strike it out. As each boy lost his front tooth 
the gum was closed up, but the blood was not 
allowed to be washed or wiped off; he was then 
|furnished with the belt of manhood, boome- 
| rangs, &c. and joined in the corroberree dances 
| which concluded the ceremony. The fights of 
the natives are generally conducted on the prin- 
ciples of retributive justice. Their mode of 
warfare is fair, open, and manly; for tribes on 
hostile terms scorn to take the least undue 
|advantage of each other, and the instant a 
fight is concluded, both parties seem perfectly 
reconciled, and jointly assist in tending the 
wounded men. In this respect the quarrels of 
the aborigines of New South Wales present a 
| Striking contrast to the cruel and treacherous 
| warfare of the North American Indians, and 


|the ferocious and implacable contests which 





|used to take place among the ci-devant man-. 


| eating New Zealanders.” 

To this interesting detail we should have 
liked to add the story of the putting to death 
of poor “Cranky Tom,” whose whole-length 
| portrait, together with that of his ebon gin Dil- 
| berree,* adorns the tragic tale; but we have 





* There are also a number of other singular il- 
lustrative embellishments; pursuits, sports, dances, 


whilst the ceremonies lasted, might be heard at | battles, &c. 
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And, 
adds: 
“tS 


not room for it, though it develops the feelings 
and customs of the aborigines in a striking 
manner. Some other points we reserve for our 


the caverns of Dakke, Ekmim, and Domdaniel. 
The Egyptian priests seem long to have re- 
tained somewhat of the ancient superhuman 


cate and finer organisations of mind and body. 
When the brilliant but credulous minds of the 
Arabians began to exercise an influence in 


next. 
[To be continued.) 





WARBURTON’S CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
[Second notice: conclusion.] 
Or the Copts we are told: 


“ Their convents are very numerous, and, 


except for the greater length and severity of 
their fasts, they differ little in their rules from 
those of the Roman Catholics. The priests 
are allowed to marry, however, though their 
brides must be virgins, and, if these should die, 
no second marriage is allowed to the widower. 
They reject the use of images in their churches, 
but are very proud of their pictures. The 
services are read in the obsolete Coptic lan- 
guage, which is seldom understood by the 
priests, and never by the people. The sacra- 
ment is administered in both elements, and 
confession is encouraged, but not insisted on. 
Balanced thus nearly between the Latin and 
the Greek churches, they have also many ob- 
servances that partake of the Mecca ritual. 
They retain their turbans, but take off their 
slippers, on entering the house of prayer; they 
abstain from swine’s flesh, and animals that 
have not been killed with the knife. The 
women pray in a different part of the church 
from the men. I was struck by one curious 
coincidence in their language: on inquiring 
the name of their longest fast, I was told it was 
called Lint. Their ancient language has been 
supposed to be that which the gipsies now use, 
but Mr. Lieder, who has carefully studied both, 
informs me that Sanscrit is the only tongue to 
which the latter bears any analogy, and that 
the Coptic has no living relations. The Copts 
have a very indifferent character, even in 
Egypt, where they are considered deceitful, 
sensual, and avaricious: nevertheless, they 
have been in all times extensively employed 
as scribes and accountants, by the more igno- 
rant Egyptian and Osmanli; and at present they 
fill most of the revenue departments in the 
pasha’s offices. They are not subject to con- 
scription for military service, but they only owe 
this privilege to contempt in the eyes of the 
Moslems, who would not admit them to the 
honourable chance of being slain in the cause 
of the prophet.” 

The ensuing paragraph had been better 
omitted: it is an instance of vulgarity which 
could not have been expected from a refined 
gentleman. We pass to a strange string of 
assertions, 

“The powers with which the early race of 
man was endowed seem never to have been 
wholly lost; at all events, they lingered for 
centuries under the tent of the Chaldean and 
the caverns of Africa. The grandsons of Adam 
were skilled in sciences which the world, in 
these latter ages, has only begun to obtain a 
knowledge of; and in the days when angels 
mingled their blood with that ‘of earth, intel- 
lectual power and art probably attained a height 
from which they continued to fall for four 
thousand years, and to which they can never 
rise again. In the busy and distracting life 
consequent on the universal emigration from 
Babel, much of this knowledge was undoubt- 
edly lost, as, being oral, it was the first to 
suffer from the confusion of tongues ; but as- 
tronomy still kept her watch on the starlit 
plains of Chaldea; architecture wrought her 
wonders at Carli, Ipsambul, and stupendous 
Thebes ; and magic cherished its mysteries in 


| knowledge; but, being purely traditional, it 
was at any time liable to contract or expire 
junder the jealous guardianship of some high 
priest, who wished to be the last of his power. 
| In the mysteries of Isis some of the great se- 
| crets were darkly shadowed forth; and enough 
; has already been discovered in the hierophan- 
| tic walls of her ancient temples, to prove the 
intimacy of their authors with subjects of which 
the wise men of our day are just beginning to 
obtain glimpses, amongst others that of free- 
masonry, which is now little more with us than 
a convivial bond. Magnetism also appears to 
have been well understood by the Egyptian 
hierarchy ; not only from some of the effects 
we find recorded, but in one of the chambers, 
whose hieroglyphics are devoted to medical 
subjects, we find a priest in the very act of that 
mesmerism which is pretended to have been 
discovered a few years ago. The patient is 
seated in a chair, while the operator describes 
the mesmeric passes, and an attendant waits be- 
hind to support the head when it has bowed 
in the mysterious sleep.” 

Poor Miss Martineau! There is nothing 
new under the sun. She cannot leave off her 
opium, and take to sound old ale, good stingo 
for dinner, with a tumbler of toddy after, and 
so get well, without fancying she has made a 
wonderful discovery, though we are assured 
that people have had limbs amputated without 
feeling it (a much greater wonder), and learn 
that the priests in ancient Egypt had their Miss 
Martineaus to mesmerise and operate upon. 
There is nothing new. But Mr. W. continues: 

‘* T was not surprised to find that magnetism 
has its professors in Egypt, and that it had 
been practised from all time in this dreamy 
and mystical land. The climate seems par- 
ticularly favourable to the development of its 
phenomena ; and we may easily conceive what 
effects it must have produced on the lively 
imagination of this superstitious people, when 
it can puzzle and astonish in the midst of Lon- 
don. In the old time priest and doctor were 
synonymous; and the work of the latter was 
attributed to the influence of the former cha- 
racter. Their temples were placed in smiling 
and lonely places, where the imagination of 
the patient or the proselyte was gradually pre- 
pared to receive the desired impression on their 
bodies or their minds, or the one was made to 
act upon the other. As I have mentioned be- 
fore, in one of the chambers of the tombs is 
found a magnetising priest under the figure of 
Anubis; one of his hands is raised above the 
head of the sick person, and the other is on his 
breast’ When priestcraft began to wane in 
Egypt, magnetism, amongst other of its in- 
struments, seems to have passed over into 
Greece; and the Pythoness perhaps directed 
the politics of the world by her revelations 
when in the ecstatic state of clairvoyance. A 
very intelligent French physician in the pasha’s 
service, whom I met upon the Nile, pointed 
out to me a curious passage in Plautus, which 
seems to imply that magnetism was not un- 
known to the Romans. Amphyir. sc, 1. Mer- 
curius et Sosia. Mer. ‘ Quod si ego illum 
tractim tangam ut dormiat?’ Sos. ‘ Servaveris, 
nam continuas has tres noctes pervigilavi.’ 
The same person told me that he believed 
| great and extensive benefit might be produced 
| by the use of magnetism, in Egypt particu- 
larly, where every constitution seemed subject 
to its influences; while in France and England 
its action is chiefly confined to the more deli- 








Europe, facts borrowed an energy and vitality 
from fancies, that made men zealous as they 
would never otherwise have been. Astronomy 
would have been too practical and abstruse 
for those busy and material times; but wrapt 
in the robes of astrology, it was eagerly follow- 
ed. Thus also chemistry prevailed through 
alchemy, and medicine through magic. As 
Avicenna, and the few Arab writers on pa- 
thology, present us chiefly with results, and 
the publications of those times were intended 
only for the initiated, the obscurity of their 
means can only be penetrated by conjecture, 
based on the causes that present similar results 
at present. We find that epilepsy, derange- 
ment, and many other disorders dependent on 
the nervous system, were cured by the Egyp- 
tian priests. Yet medicine seems to have been 
little understood, and surgery unknown. Moral 
medicine, however, acted, and no doubt acts at 
this day, with great facility on the imaginative 
Arabs, predisposing them to magnetic influ- 
ences. I never look at an oriental, seated on 
his little carpet, smoking his chibouque, and 
apparently sharing in the trance that seems to 
wrap all nature that surrounds him, without 
thinking of a magnetic seance. The long sha- 
dows of the palm are lying moveless on the 
grass; the very mimosa has no trembling; the 
river floats languidly among the lotus lilies; 
the pyramids look immovable as the mountains 
of nature; the camels scarcely chew the cud; 
the sunshine itself seems sleepy; repose ap- 
pears the only real pleasure of all life. Is not 
this a magnetic land 2?” 

A chapter on Arab songs and music will be 
read with pleasure, though we suspect, not- 
withstanding what the translator says, the ver- 
sions of the former are fined too much. We 
quote an example or two. 


“* The Arab Lover to his Mistress. 

Thou art the palm-tree of my desert, and thy smile, so 
soft and bright, 

Is the moonlight of my spirit in its long and dreary 
night; 

Only flower in my heart's deserted garden; only well 

In my life’s wide, lonely wilderness, my starry-eyed 
gazelle! 


But the palm-tree waves in sunny heights, unreach’d 
by sighs of mine; 

And the moonlight has its mission first on loftier 
brows to shine ; 

And a stronger hand will pluck that flower, unseal 
that stainless spring— 

Well! mayst thou be happy, even with him, while 
lone I’m wandering. 


The next is characteristic: 


“ Nubian Song. 
A change came over my husband’s mind ; 
He loved me once, and was true and kind, 
Till his heart went astray, and he wish’d me away, 
But he had no money my dower to pay. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh, dear to me is Durwadee. 


For, blessed be Allah! he’s old and — 


And my cocks and hens were his only store, 
So he kept me still—for well he knew, 
If I went, that the cocks and hens went too. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh, dear to me is Durwadee. 


But I saw him pining day by day, 

As he wish’d his poor wile far away ; 

So I went my rival home to call, 

And gave her the henhouse, and him and all. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh, dear to me is Durwadee. 


Then he tore his turban off his brow, 
And swore I never should leave him now, 
Till the death-men comb’d his burial locks,— 
Then blessed for ever be hens and cocks. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh, dear to me is Durwadee.” 
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And, as ifanticipating our doubts, the author 


adds: 

“« ¢ Songs of the Nile,’ and ‘ River Melodies,’ 
and Arab poetry by octavos, have found their 
way to English harp, and piano, and perusal. 
Many of these are very pretty, and some beau- 
tiful, but few bear any mark of coming farther 
from the East than Temple-bar. They are, in 
fact, too good to be true, which is an objection 
the severest critic cannot bring forward against 
these genuine importations of mine. Any Nile- 
traveller will find his dragoman acquainted 
with the last three songs that I have quoted, 
and he can put them into better poetry for 
himself if he has leisure.’’ 

The existing condition of the people of Egypt 
is miserably exemplified by one feature: ‘‘ The 
dread of conscription is painfully illustrated in 
the number of the maimed you meet every- 
where. At least two-thirds of the male popu- 
lation of Egypt have deprived themselves of the 
right eye, or of the forefinger of the right hand. 
There are even professional persons, who go 
about to poison the eye, which they do with 
verdigris, or sew it up altogether. Our equip- 
ment consisted of twelve men; of these only 
ten were liable to conscription, and seven of 
them were either one-eyed or fore-fingerless.”’ 

And he proceeds to notice another circum- 
stance: “ As we are upon a melancholy subject, 
I will here relate a circumstance we witnessed 
at a village near Minyeh. A man had been 
drowned; his body had been recovered from 
the river, and lay upon a mat under the shelter 
of some palms; a crowd of women, with di- 
shevelled hair, were seated round the corpse, 
beating their naked bosoms, and screaming out 
their lamentations over one who had suddenly 
become endowed with every virtue in the Koran. 
That undulating circle, with their flashing eyes, 
and dark faces, and loose blue drapery, was a 
striking group. One woman, with a loud, wail- 
ing voice, would recapitulate some of the per- 
fections of the dead; and, when she paused, the 
rest all cried in chorus, ‘ Wiley! Wiley! Wo! 
Wo!’ The scene brought vividly before my 
eyes the keeners of Ireland, and, since then, a 
passage in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ has been 
pointed out to me, where the same coincidence 
is remarked. Mr. Jones thought he could even 


| Guadarrama, These pictures, which are very 
; good, generally represent the history of the 


him honesty and truth; and, as to the com- 
parative advantages of Turkish or English po- 
litics, let the world be the judge between Asia 
Minor and North America, between the influ- 
ences of the Crescent and the Cross.”’ 

And to this complexion it must come. 





CAPT. WIDDRINGTON’S SPAIN, &c. 
(Second notice: conclusion.] 


To the author we are deeply indebted for 
copious information relating to the church-ar- 
chitecture and remains of art in many parts of 
the country, of which we have hitherto no ac- 
counts, and elsewhere the accounts respecting 
which do not possess his fine taste and culti- 
vated judgment. Ex. gr.: 

“ After the dreadful and most barbarous de- 
struction of the works in the convents, which 
was carried on during the whole war of inde- 
pendence, and the successive spoliation of 1820, 
when almost every work which could be sold 
was converted into money, there still remained 
so large a collection in Madrid that it was im- 
possible to find room for them at the Prado. 
It was then determined to appropriate the 
magnificent convent of the Trinidad to their 
reception, which was named the National Mu- 
seum, to distinguish it from the other galleries 
which belong to the crown, and was finally 
opened to the public, by order of the regent, 
on the 2d of May, 1843. So numerous is the 
collection, that the immense locality is scarcely 
sufficient to contain it. The first objects on 
entering the upper quadrangle are the works 
of Carducho, which were brought from the 
great Carthusian convent of the Paular, which 
stands amid the snow and gloomy forests of the 


order, and a considerable portion that of the 
sufferings, real and fabulous, of the refractory 
monks on the suppression of the monasteries 
by Henry VIII., and the harsh proceedings 
towards that fervent but most useless body of 
Cenobites. Some very fine specimens of Ru- 
bens, and other masters, were contributed by 
the sequestered properties of Don Carlos and 
the other infantes. Amongst those of either 
Don Francisco or Don Sebastian is the cele- 





recognise the ‘ Ululu,’ and affirms that the 
African asks the same pathetic but unanswer- 
able question that the bereaved Irish put to 
their dead: ‘ Why did you die, darling? Why 
did you die?’”’ 

We have now dwelt so long in Egypt with 
Mr. Warburton that we shall dismiss his Syrian 
tour, which, like the Egyptian, goes over much 
trodden ground and does not tempt us with no- 
velty, except in the writer’s manner, already 
sufficiently illustrated. In taking leave of the 
country, we agree with him, that at no great 
distance of time our Indian empire must have 
it appended as a high-road. ‘ When (he ob- 
serves) the old man who has bravely won this 
fertile province ceases to exist, let his selfish 
power perish with him. Let England not 
prostitute her influence to restore emancipated 
Egypt to the imbecile tyranny of the Porte, but 
endeavour to infuse into the country of her 
adoption the principles together with the pri- 
vileges of freedom. Let her lay aside all double- 


brated altar-piece of the Capuchins at Seville, 
by Murillo. This picture, which has been too 
much restored, is well placed, and even in its 
| present state is a magnificent specimen of the 
‘master, and ranks amongst his finest produc- 
| tions. There is a most splendid portrait of a 
| literary character with spectacles, by Ribera. 
| There are good specimens of Munoz, of the 
| Ricci, of Pantoja de la Cruz, whose best por- 
| traits resemble those of Titian. A portrait of 
Melendez by himself is like a work of Murillo. 
A large and forcible but coarse picture of a 
| Franciscan monk administering the sacrament 
|to a female, I believe Sta. Maria Egiziaca, on 


would appear to have studied the works of 
Raphael almost as closely as the great Valen- 
cian himself. One I saw in the ‘ restauracion’ 
had parts extremely like a Raphael of the se- 
cond manner. There were two paintings of 
his in one of the rooms, which are held by the 
authorities to be by his hand; but on examina- 
tion it was clear they were by quite a different 
one. After looking at them, I came to ‘the 
conclusion they were by Van Eyck, and very 
fine specimens of that most interesting master, 
of whom I never saw any thing before in Spain. 
They are upright pictures, and the form and 
general effect had caused their being assigned 
to the same hand. There is a sala de restau- 
racion, which I almost dreaded entering, but 
their work appeared to be carried on with mo- 
deration, and to most of the pictures in hand 
was absolutely necessary; nor was there any 
deficiency in the usual attention and civility 
on the part of those engaged. It is unneces- 
sary to remark on the great value and interest 
of this collection in every point of view. It 
has been the means of collecting and keeping 
together the works of many artists whose names 
would shortly ovly have been found in the 
records of former visitors to the convents. I 
have enumerated some of the leading works ; 
but no description unless in extreme and unin- 
teresting detail would suffice to do it adequately. 
No catalogue is yet ready, and many valuable 
and interesting works were not placed; and it 
is to be hoped when it is published they will 
give the genealogy of the pictures, most of 
which ought to be known. There is little of 
the elder Rizi, who was a good artist, and died 
a bishop; but I have seen the fragments of 
some of his best works, which had been cut to 
pieces by the French soldiers on account of 
their representing monkish subjects, which his 
disposition, like that of Fra Bartolomeo, led 
him to prefer. There is no doubt when the 
collection is completed that in it and the Royal 
Gallery nearly all the masters of the great 
school of Castile will be exhibited, and no 
effort should be spared to supply any names 
which may be deficient. Iwas very much sur- 
prised at the number of good and fair pictures 
assembled in this interesting exhibition, which 
must rank in Spain next to those of the Royal 
Gallery and of the Academy at Seville.” 
Again: “I omitted to mention previously 
that the University of Alcala was transferred 
to Madrid during the civil war. From the 
appearance of that celebrated city, when I 
visited it in 1832, some change was desirable, 
as the end was visibly approaching, and symp- 
toms of decay not to be mistaken were appa- 
rent in every part; still, it is impossible to 
help regretting the fall of places once so cele- 
brated as this in the history of Europe. From 
the extreme sociability of the people, and other 
circumstances, it is doubtful whether an uni- 
versity will succeed in the present state of 





| the sea-shore, by Camilo, an artist with whose 
works [ had little previous acquaintance. A 
| large altar-piece of Greco-(Theotocopuli), like 
| a Bolognese picture, is also in one of the rooms, 
and is better than almost any thing 1 have 
seen of that master. Amongst the more in- 
| teresting works in this vast repository are 
those of Correa, an artist of the sixteenth 





society in Spain, unless it be established in a 
large city, and Alcala had no resources what- 
ever beyond those of the establishment itself. 

‘* IT was conducted by a friend to see a ca- 
| pricho, or sport of Velasquez, of a very curious 
|nature. Those who have had the good fortune 
| to see either the Spanish galleries or the en- 
| gravings from them, will remember a female 





dealing and mock-modesty, as disreputable in | century, who painted very little that is known | court dwarf, who, in the fashion of that day, was 
the case of nations as of individuals, and boldly | besides those in this collection, which were | attached to the palace suite, and is introduced 


assert her “ right of way’’ through Egypt to 


India, while she leaves unquestioned that of 


France through Algiers to ‘Timbuctoo. Eng- 


lish capital and industry would make Egypt a 


garden; English rule would make the fellah 
a free man; English principles would teach 





| brought from the convent of St. Martin Val de 


Iglesias, a large convent of Bernardos, in the 
same district as that of the Paular. These 
works are very curious, and would be imme- 
diately taken by an inexperienced eye to be 
by Juanes in his early time, as the painter 





| in the celebrated picture of the Royal Children, 
with their attendants. This is a very short, 
| fat, unwieldy person, with very little figure, 
and the head disproportionately large, so that 
| a corresponding diameter of form may be in- 
| ferred to exist under the drapery. Only think 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








of this model being painted ‘en cueros,’ as they 
say, to represent Silenus! She is not only so 
represented, but the result of the curious fancy 
is one of the very finest works of the master, 
certainly equal to any, and superior to most, of 
the productions from his easel. There is not 
the slightest indelicacy or indecorum in the 
treatment, and no sort of disagreeable effect is 
produced by the carrying out this most singular 
idea, which there is little doubt originated with 
some of the royal family, whose influence, or, 
more probably, ‘ command,’ would (it is to be 
hoped at least) be necessary to prevail on the 
party to prepare herself for the study of the 
painter. Like the lady of the trensa, men- 
tioned at Seville, it is very possible the court 
follower considered her figure as the most re- 
markable of her peculiarities, and that it de- 
served being handed down to posterity! Had 
Annibale Caracci himself been in want of a 
model for the character in which she is repre- | Spain.” 

sented, to assist in the composition of the Far-| At Santiago: ‘‘I looked into a curious old 
nese Gallery—he could not have selected aj parish-church, which appeared to be, from some 


of tiles. The cornice is now formed, in the 
manner already mentioned at Oviedo, by im- 
bedding tiles in mortar, so as to leave the ends 
projecting in lines above each other: this style 
is called in Asturias Jarroz, but I think it is a 
provincial term. 1] observed at the outside angle 
of the porch a rude fireplace, with evident 
marks of being in constant use. The situation 
was such that it was extremely difficult to con- 
jecture the object of it; and, after trying some 
time without success, I made inquiries, when 
they told me it was for the purpose of warming 
chocolate for the cura after he had said mass, 


tention to the pastor, and creditable to him as 


of the terms on which these parties live in 





more perfect one than this little person, who | parts about it, of 1200; but data are wanting to | 


was nearly his contemporary. I understovud | fix them positively. There is a statue of St. 
the proprietor desired to dispose of this singu- | Julian, in a court-suit, complete, of red velvet, 
lar picture; and it is a thousand pities the| silk stockings, sword, and cocked hat! The 
authorities do not secure it for the Royal Gal- | artist was so proud of his performance that he 
Jery, to which it naturally belongs; and there | signed it, Lucas Crespo fecit, 1785.” 

is already a half-length common portrait of 
the dwarf by the same great master at the 
Prado.” 

At Oviedo: “I have been more particular 
in describing these curious churches, as no 
account of them, to my knowledge, exists in 
modern writings in this country; and to the 
student of ecclesiastical architecture the epoch 
previous to the fuatroduction of the pointed 
style is extremely interesting. ‘The advantage, 
or, in fact, necessity, of employing the term 
pointed, and discontinuing that of Gothic, is 


our street-loungers will be surprised to hear 
that “ the prevailing costume amongst the men 
in Spain is that curious vestment now extended 
over Europe, a modification of the * pea-coat,’ 
for which I believe we are indebted to the 
Yacht Club. The patterns used at Madrid 
have been drawn from Trance, and our neigh- 
bours, with their usual taste, have added a 
little embroidery, which improves the appear- 
ance of this rather singular-shaped garment. 
The material at this season is in general light; 
and, however ungraceful the form may be, no- 
thing was ever better imagined for a warm cli- 
mate, as it hangs loose, with neither encum- 


not only advisable in treating of Spanish 
architecture, but is absolutely indispensable, 
as in those countries they justly term the 
works of these early ages, ‘ Obra de Godvs,’ | brance of collar or length, allowing the air to 


whilst they call the pointed the tudesco, or 
German style.” 

At Manzanera: “ The outer door is of pure 
Norman, with a circular arch and three co-| or in the winter-season.” 
lumns, receding on each side—the inside one| The Maragatos are a remarkable part of the 
being short, and very good work; the inner | Spanish population. 
part is simple, and of good design; the capitals| | At Leon: ‘* The great annual fair was held 
of the columns all differ from each other. The during my stay, but presented little worthy of 
interior opened a goodly view, the altar being | notice, every thing that was sold or bought 
raised, and separated from the chancel by a| being apparently of the most ordinary descrip- 
Norman arch, without exception the most beau- | tion; and no costumes, or any thing striking, 
tiful I ever beheld, and covering the entire | were seen amongst the crowd assembled there 
space. The ornamental part is designed and | from the adjacent districts. I took advantage of 
cut in the most bold and masterly style pos-| this favourable opportunity to make inquiries 
sible to conceive; and, from its being covered | respecting the Maragatos, numbers of whom, 
in, the carving of the sandstone was as perfect | as a matter of course, were in attendance, and 
as the day the workmen turned it out of hand. | procured an introduction to some of the leaders 
The altar is placed in an apsis. The length of, of that curious race. I questioned them parti- 
the church inside is about sixty and the breadth ; cularly respecting any traditions that might 
about twenty feet. A peculiarity in the build- | exist amongst them as to their origin and the 
ing is, that there appears to have been no win- | name they bear; but they said all they knew 
dow; but on the south side some extremely | was, that it was understood they derived it 


circulate freely round the person. The capa 
and jacket are quite superseded by this dress, 
and are seldom seen but in the provincial towns, 





who was there, said he remembered its falling 
in, and being replaced by the modern cover 


as he lived at some distance from the place; a} 
rather peculiar and characteristic mark of at- | 


well as his parishioners, giving another proof 


———___. 
es 


their business, and of dry and matter-of-fact 
speech, but not rough or unpolished. The Most 
striking peculiarity, and which alone furnishes 
a strong presumption that they are of northern 
and not of Arab origin, is the traditional habit 
of the men quitting their homes at all times 

and leaving the agriculture solely to the women, 
No doubt their present occupation, which js 
solely the transporting goods and passengers jn, 
every part of Spain, is a modification or rather 
succession of the warlike habits of their ances- 
tors, who left the tillage to their females, as 
unworthy the attention of those born and bred 
to war, the only employment they either liked 
| or understood. Although in answer to my ques- 
tions, they admitted believing that their name 
proceeded from Mauragatus, it was evidently 
with reluctance, and that they attached no very 
agreeable recollections to the circumstance, 
The tradition respecting this person was, that 
he made a truce or peace with the Moors, on 
| condition that he should furnish annually a 
‘hundred virgins for the use of their harems; 
j}and whilst it may fairly be said that such a 
| story would scarcely be the result of mere in- 
vention, but would have some ground for its 
origin, the natural unwillingness to admit the 
title is rather confirmatory of its truth. The 
| present mode of living of these people is al- 











Among the miscellaneous remarks, some of | most solely by transporting merchandise from 


| one part of Spain to the other, in which impor- 
tant avocation they are unrivalled in the Pen- 
insula, Their mules and all accompaniments 
are of the best order, and their fidelity and 
| punctuality in executing what they have under- 
| taken, unequalled. Their terms are very high, 
but you are quite certain in dealing with them 
of being well served, nor do they ever lower 
their demand, another un-Arab habit. Should 
any one want their assistance, all he has to do 
is to ask whether any Maragatos are travelling 
in the direction required, which any of them 
will answer, and inform you what the whole 
tribe are about, as all tlieir plans are arranged 
more or less in concert with each other, and 
no secrets are kept amongst them. Some are 
probably gone to Madrid, others to Galicia, 
one division to Biscay, and another possibly to 
Aragon or Andalucia, so that you can take 
| measures accordingly ; and whilst under their 
| protection you need fear neither robbers for 
| your person or effects. The chief of them at 
| present is Cordero, the deputy to the Cortes;, 
| from Leon, for which place he was elected, it is 
said, by means of his ample resources, being 
| one of the very richest individuals in Spain ; 
he was previously mentioned in the account of 
| Madrid, where he is at this moment, the rivah 
|of Salamanca in the ‘monster contract,’ of 
which further notice will be given. This man 
always wears the costume of his tribe, but made 
| cf the richest materials. I inquired about the: 
particulars of his acquiring such enormous 
wealth, which was inherited partly from his fa- 
ther, but an immense sum was made —reader ! 
| you will never guess in what manner: by con- 
| veying the treasures of Ferdinand from one 





small openings have been made to supply the | from a king of that name, of whom further no- | place to the other during his successive voy- 
deficiency—no doubt after the doorway at the | tice will occur in the description of Oviedo. 1} ages and travels! The absolute King of Spain 
west was covered by the porch, and the light | had subsequently opportunitics of hearing a | and the Indies, with all the monarchy at his 
admitted by it was excluded in consequence. good deal about them, and from their manners, | command, obliged to entrust his private pro- 


At the east end there is a small circular win- | appearance, and whatever can be gleaned re- | Perty to the Maragatos! 
specting their history, have not the smallest | as an historical fact, and as shewing the state 
doubt they are the remnant of some tribe who | of the kingdom in his glorious reign ; whilst it 


dow with a column at each side, and the angles, | 


as well as the extremity, are also ornament«d 
by engaged columns. The roof at that part is| came into the country about the time of the | 
of stone, resting on corbels, the extremities of | great emigration of the Visigoths, and other | 
which are curiously carved with birds and other | nations of the north, and like the tribe settled 
animals. I imagined the whole building had | near Vicenza, managed to keep themselves dis- 
been roofed in. the same manner; and on| tinct from the surrounding population. They 
making the observation, an elderly peasant, lare a sedate, grave people, always intent on 


This is most curious 


furnishes an infinitely honourable trait of the 
curious tribe we are describing. Their next 
grand operation was that of what is called the 
‘ brigades,’ towards the close of the civil war, 
and is hardly less curious. When, after trying 
every plan for supplying the armies with pro- 
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es 
yisions and stores, none could be found to suc- 
ceed, they resorted to the Maragatos, who un- 
dertook and carried it through, being paid of 


managed by bribery in some shape or other, it 
is probable they will succeed. It seems extra- 
ordinary that coal, wrought to-day, without the 


course very high, and in ready money, without necessity of steam-engines to draw the water, 


which they will do nothing. 


[ believe there is | or deep shafts for the abstraction, that cause 
no doubt that the faithful discharge of this im- | the absorption of such enormous capital in our 
portant duty, of which every military reader | collieries, should nct operate to give the Span- 


| A sEcOND edition 


and feel obliged to the publishers for letting us 
have it in so readable a form, and at so mode- 
ratea charge, It will-be one of the best of the 
series to which it belongs. 
Old Heads and Young Hearts. 
Bourcicault. 
of this drama shews that it 


By Dion 


knows the inestimable value, principally ena- | ish mines the immense advantage at first sight | has elements of popularity, apart from its being 
bled the regent to bring the operations of the | it might be supposed to confer, enabling them | criticised according to the severe criterion of 
civil war to acclose. Their custom is to inter- | to ruin our sale in the open markets ; but so it sterling and legitimate comedy ; and, indeed, 
marry exclusively amongst themselves, and con- | is, and it appears we have at present little to; the entertainment it has afforded to nightly 


sequently they are very much connected toge- 
ther. 


| 


fear from their formidable array of apparent 


Cordero is of course a kind of patri- | superiority.” 
arch, and appears to have as many cousins as | = 
the head of a Highland clan. Their costume is | Rodolph the Voyager. Vol. 11. 
a loose jacket falling below the waist, a pecu- | res 





Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. Pp. 327. J. Burns. 


liar-shaped hat, broad in the brim, loose pro- | Wiri1 Mr. Sewell’s scriptural allegory, the 
longations and gaiters, ticd with coarse ribbon | purpert of which is not so obvious as honest 
at the knees, and a strong waist-belt of black | John Bunyan’s, we meddie not farther than to 


leather. 
brown of the country, the ornamental parts 
red; and the effect is plain, but clean and neat. 
Parts of this dress resemble, in a small degree, 
that seen on some of the captives on the Da- 
cian column, and their whole style, physiog- 
nomy, and appearance, is entirely and exclu- 
sively northern, nor is there a trace or linea- 


ment of Moorish or African origin about them.”’ | 


The colour of the cloth is the dark | remark, that it is elaborately written to incul- 
| 


cate the particular tenets of the school of which 
| the author is an eminent member. What- 
ever its merits or defects, it is impossible to 
| shut our eyes to the fact, that the Anglican 
| Church is at this period in imminent peril both 
from friends and foes, internal dissensions and 
external assaults. 

With Mr. Sewell we cordially agree in one 


At Oviedo, “ there is a curious piece Of| thing. We rejoice with him that the culture 
tude sculpture on the capital ofa column, Te- (of the imagination, planted by nature and the 
presenting a female, which is considered by ! Divine hand in man, is again reviving from the 


the people to refer to the tribute paid by — lcold crush of the utilitarian machine. 


Look 


Mauragatus to the Moors, as mentioned in the ‘upon a suckling infant dreaming, and tell us 


account of the Maragatos. This, of course, 
does not amount to proof; but in such a place, 


and amongst such a people as the Asturians, | 
and of contemporary date, or nearly so, it is | 


certainly not only entitled to some considera- | 
tion, but I confess has materially contributed 


to confirm my belief in the story of the treaty 
with the Mahometans.” 

We conclude this—we cannot call it review— 
but indication of a publication which has af- 
forded us much pleasure in reading and much 
intelligence to be thought of hereafter, with re- 
flections on the coal-companies, which, if Spain 
were settled, would be of immense consequence 
to her. 

“Such is the present state of these mines, 
which must one day exercise great influence in 
the manufacturing history of Europe. The 
quality of the coal is much vaunted of in Spain ; 
and it certainly gives clean and good samples, 
very much superior to the French and other 
sulphurous coal. It will not, however, stand 
competition for steaming purposes with ours, 
and in consequence the Peninsular Company 
have the privilege of receiving their own free 
of duty, which was conceded to them; the 
French, of course, claimed and obtained the 
same exemption; and then the Spanish steam- 
ers, using the national coal, being left behind 
by their competitors, were also compelled to 
solicit the same favour—so that this consider-, 
able resource is at present lost to the specula- 
tors. In fact, excepting the few smelting- houses 
and other establishments in the south of Spain, 
and a certain portion taken by the French for 
common purposes, I do not know where they 
can look for any considerable vend. Even at 
present, as mentioned at Malaga, there is a 
strong competition between parties interested 
tokeep up the monopoly, and those who are 
disposed from interest to open the trade and 
let in the English coal. The latter party 
threaten, unless the companies very soon pro- 
duce the quantity of coal required at a cheap 
rate, that they will take steps at Madrid to 
lower the import duties; in which plan, as they 
are wealthy, and every thing of this sort is 


| that this faculty is not implanted in our very 
/ 


| sels are to be furnished; with Directions for 


their Use. 


| R.N. 


By C. M‘Arthur, M.D., Surgeon 
12mo, pp. 76. W.S. Orr and Co. 
Tne act of parliament which has called forth 
this multum in parvo for the use of voyagers pro- 
vides that all merchant-vessels sailing out of 
any port of the United Kingdom shall have on 
board a certain proportion and assortment of 
medicines and medicaments suitable to acci- 
dents and diseases for the use of their crews. 
Dr. M‘Arthur, of the naval medical department 
at Somerset House, has added considerably to the 
utility of this act of the legislature by his small 
volume of concise but clear directions for the 
treatment of those accidents and diseases te which 
the human frame is most liable. Every vessel 
cannot afford to carry a surgeon, but every 
master of a merchautman may possess himself 
of this admirable little work. It instructs him 
not only in the mode of making the sick and 
hurt of his crew well, but also shews him how 
he may keep the healthy from coming into his 
sick-list ; and the hints respecting food, drink 
clothing, bedding, cleanliness, ventilation, &c. 
are well worthy of the attention of merchant- 
captains and shipowners. 

Political Dictionary. Vol. 1, Part 1. C. Knigit. 
Unper the general head of “‘ Knight's Books 
of Reference,” this is the first of a series to be 
finished in twelve monthly parts; and consists 
of a number of articles which have already ap- 
peared in other forms, together with the addi- 
tions necessary to render it more complete in 
its new arrangement, 

Foreign Library (23). Part I. History of France. 
By M. Michelet. Chapman and Hall. 
Tue History of ’'rance by M. Michelet has been 
generally acknowledged to be one of those va- 
luable works which do honour to the literature 
of the Continent, and for ‘‘the like of which,” 
we regret to say, there is so little encourage- 
ment in our own country. We must therefore 
be glad to receive such as this at second-hand, 





Edited by the | 


{ existence, and ought not to be cherished. Bah!: 
The Scale of Medicines with which Merchant-Ves- 


jaudiences at the Haymarket Theatre proves 
jas clearly that the multitude may be much 
| pleased with what the few discover to be very 
faulty. Well, on perusing it, we are ready 
|to say there is talent enough to warrant this 
snecess; dropping the literary standard, and 
adopting the general bustle and neatness of 
many of the hits. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LORD BYRON AND LEIGH HUNT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Kensington, Dec. 12. 

Dear S1r,—I should have felt ashamed at see- 
ing you allude to those squibs of mine in former 
days, however good-naturedly you have done it, 
| had not most of us partisans of that generation, 
; who had any mirthful blood in our veins, your- 
self among the number, both squibbed and been 
squibbified in our turn. I need not remind you 
that you had often pelted me very hard, betore 
[ thought it high time to take to a few snow- 
balls in self-defence. But to speak seriously, 
I hope, under the circumstances, you will not 
refuse me the pleasure of openly thanking you 
for the opportunity which you have more than 
|once taken of avowing a change in your feel- 
ings towards the productions of your humble 
servant. You and | have survived a period of 
violent political warfare, during which to think 
differently was to feel angrily; and if all the 
writers of that period had the courage and 
good-nature of yourself and one or two more, 
| believe there is not one of us who would not 
find himself impelled to make similar acknow- 
ledgments. I am sure I sinned in that way 
| plentifully myself, —misconceiving the nature 
of many an opponent, your own among them. 
Nor are politics the only ground, unfortunately, 
upon which men have to regret errors of judg- 
ment in their treatment of one another. ‘The 
delicate spirit of intimation which induced you 
to notice the beautiful passage from Lord Byron 
quoted by me in Ainsworth’s Magazine, makes 
me desirons of anticipating a remark or two in 
a volume of reminiscences which I have in con- 
templation, and of saying how sorry I am that 

ever wrote anything hostile to the memory 
of the noble poet. Bitter disappointments, the 
loss of the dearest of my friends, jealousy for 
my independence, and a fancy that his lord- 
ship did not rightly construe my feelings under 
adversity, conspired to render me too careless 
of his own, and of the homage which I owed to 
his genius; but had I known at that time what 
I learnt but very lately, namely, the extent to 
which he himself was undergoing sorrow and 
perplexity, not only would I have rather had 
my hand cut off than ever written a syllable 
against him, but I would have devoted the best 
part of my time and faculties (such as they were) 
to whatsoever could have done him service. I 
am not afraid that the motives of this confession 
will be misconstrued by men like yourself, espe- 
cially at this time of day; though I must add, as 
arelief to memory, that free as those motives are 
from every thing which such men can despise, 
they are not more so than the feelings were 
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under which I inadvertently suffered myself 
to speak ‘of a man’s faults after he was dead,— 
Blush, a8 I own I did, through every particle 
of my being, when I found I had subjected 
them to the possibility of being thought other- 
wise. But a sense of my own mistakes has 
long made me cease to be angry with those of 
others. I now believe that, when Lord Byron’s 
older friends secretly opposed his junction with 
a writer immersed in party-politics, they were 
actuated by no hostility to his new one, but 
solely by a feeling of what they considered best 
for his interests ; and my only remaining quar- 
rel with them, or rather regret, is, that they did 
not, in the first instance, treat me with a can- 
dour on the subject, for which I should have 
thanked and loved them. The longer I live, 
the more I am convinced that we make half 
the faults of one another, by taking them too 
much for granted, and thus lose the evidences 
of a thousand better and more congenial feel- 
ings.—Believe me, dear sir, with much esteem, 
your obliged and faithful servant, 

Leian Hunt. 


GEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Dear Sir,—The late unseemly attack made 
on science by a reverend gentleman at York, 
in opposition alike to common sense and the 
spirit of the church,—for such it was, since 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, and clergymen of 
all grades, men of the highest mind and truest 
piety, had enrolled themselves in the body 
against which his diatribes were directed, and 
took part in its meetings,—has perhaps at- 
tracted much greater notice, both at home and 
abroad, than it deserves. The question which 
lay at the bottom of it, that respecting the 
agreement of the Mosaic account of the crea- 
tion with geological evidences, will doubtless 
be again and again brought up,—such is the 
tendency of the mass to indulge in useless dis- 
cussion; and with the great body of men, un- 
acquainted with theology on the one hand and 
geology on the other, the weight of name and 
authority will incline the balance of popular 
opinion variously from time to time. Now, as 
geology is a very modern science, and the dis- 
coveries which have led its votaries to main- 
tain that the inhabited world existed for a 
series of ages, of yet undefined duration, be- 
fore man’s creation, in preparation, as it were, 
for that great crowning event in the history 
of our planet, have been mostly made within 
the last century and a half—the opinions 
of ancient theological writers opposed to the 
views of men of science cannot be fairly put 
forward in the argument, seeing that such 
writers had not the evidences before them. 
But if it can be shewn that a divine of autho- 
rity, one of the brightest ornaments in the lus- 
trous crown of our church, one of the greatest 
of philosophers and among the best of men, 
ere geology as a science began, drew a priori, 
from the sacred writings of Moses, the very con- 
clusion to which geologists have come from 
their examination of the facts displayed in 
nature, we may fairly add such an unbiased 
authority to the list of its supporters. 

There is such a case, which, strange to say, 
seems altogether to have escaped the many 
theologians and geologists who have taken part 
in this controversy. 

Dr. Henry More—who may be justly styled a 
father of the Anglican church, but whose elo- 
quent and earnest writings are now too seldom 
read, and are known to many only through the 


of his great admirer, and in some respects fol- 
lower, Samuel Taylor Coleridge—held, that the 
first three chapters of the book of Genesis em- 
bodied moral and philosophical meanings be- 
sides their literal sense, which last only appeals 
through the truth of appearance (i. e. the aspect 
of things to the natural eye) to ordinary men. 
To demonstrate this theory, he wrote his “ Con- 
jectura Cabalistica; or, Interpretation of the 
mind of Moses according toa threefold Cabbala, 


literal, philosophick, and mystical or divinely | 


moral,” in which little book are some of the 
finest passages in the English language. The 
plan of the treatise is this: the literal meaning 
of the first three chapters of Genesis is given 
in the usual language of our translation of 
Scripture, which he interprets verse by verse 
into the “ philosophic cabbala,” or interpreta- 
tion according to the truth of reality; and into 
the third or “ divinely moral cabbala,” sepa- 
rately for each, making Moses speak in each ver- 
sion in the first person singular. 

Having done so, he gives in a second part of 
the treatise his own “ defences,” or opinions 
of the three “ cabbala,” with an introduction to 
each defence. 

His “philosophic” interpretation of the 4th 
— of the 2d chapter of Genesis runs as fol- 
ows :—~ 

“‘T (that is, Moses) do not take upon me to 
define the time wherein God made the heavens 
and the earth: for he might do it at once by 
his absolute omnipotency; or he might, when 
he had created all substance, as well material 
as immaterial, let them act one upon the other 
so and in such periods of time as the nature 
of the production of the things themselves 
required.” 

On which verse the following comment is 
given in the “ defence of the philosophic cab- 
bala :”’—* But for any thing in Moses his phi- 
losophick cabbala, all might be made at once, or 
in such periods of time as is most suitable to 
the nature of the things themselves.” And in 
his introduction to the “ defence,” he observes : 
“ Nor doth it follow that the narrative must 
not be true because it is according to the ap- 
pearance of things, to sense and obvious fancies ; 
for there is also a truth of appearance accord- 
ing to which Scripture mostwhat speaks in 
philosophical matters. Thus fitly has the wis- 
dome and goodnesse of God accommodated the 
outward cortex of Scripture to the most narrow 
and slow — of the vulgar.” 

Are not these remarkable passages ? 

The Conjectura Cabalistica was printed in the 
year 1653. 

I copy out a few gems of wisdom and beauty 
from this precious book, to prove to such of 
your readers as may not be acquainted with 
our author, the nobleness of his style, and the 
earnestness of his purpose. 

1. Free and unprejudiced spirits will neither 
antiquate truth for the oldnesse of the notion, 
nor slight her for looking young and bearing 
the face of novelty.—From the Dedication. 

2. The generations of men shall as soon be- 
y utterly irrational, as plainly irreligious.— 

id. 

3. In such things as are necessary and es- 
sential to the happinesse of man, as the belief 
that there is a God, and the like, it is not suf- 
ficient for a man only to bring undeniable rea- 
sons for what he would prove, but also to pro- 
fesse, plainly and dogmatically, that himself 
gives full assent to the conclusion he hath de- 
monstrated. So that those that do not so well 
understand the power of reason may, notwith- 
standing, thereby be encouraged to be of the 





occasional quotations from them in the works 


same faith with them that do, it being of so 


—— 
janet consequence to believe the thing pro. 
pounded.—From the Preface. 

4. The change of a man’s judgment for the 
better is no part of inconstancy, but a virtue, 
whenas to persist in what we finde false is no. 
thing but perversenesse and pride.—From thy 
Defence of the Philosophic Cabbala. 

5. Quite to take away all the passions of the 
|minde, instead of composing them to the right 
| Tule of reason and the divine light, is as if a 

man should cut away all the strings of an in- 
strument instead of tuning it.—From the Defence 
of the Moral Cabbala. 

6. The true divine life would destroy nothing 
that is in nature, but only regulate things and 
order them for the more full and sincere en- 
joyments of man, reproaching nothing but sin- 
fulness and enormity, entituling sanguine and 
choler to as much virtue and religion as either 
phlegm or melancholy.—/bid. 

7. In the first [chapter] Adam is said truly 
to have dominion over all the living creatures, 
and to feed upon the fruits of plants. And 
what is pride, but a mighty mountainous whale; 
lust, a goat; the lion, eagle, and bear, wilful 
dominion; craft, a fox; and worldly toil, an 
oxe ?—Ibid. 

8. Behold, therefore, O man, what thou art, 
and whereunto thou art called: even to bee a 
mighty prince amongst the creatures of God, 
and to bear rule in that province he has assigned 
thee ; to discern the motions of thine own heart, 
and to be lord over the suggestions of tliine 
own natural spirit; not to listen to the counsel 
of the flesh, nor conspire with the serpent 
against thy Creator, but to keep thy heart free 
and faithful to God: so maist thou, with inno- 
cency and unblamableness, see all the motions 
of life, and bear rule with God over the whole 
creation committed to thee. This shall be thy 
paradise and harmless sport on earth, till God 
shall transplant thee to a higher condition of 
happinesse in heaven.—Jbid. 

9. It is plain the Scripture speaks sometimes 
according to the appearance of things to our 
sight, not according to their absolute affections 
and properties. And he that will not yield 
this for a truth is, I think, justly to be sus- 
pected of more ignorance than religion, and of 
more superstition than reason.—J/rom the De- 
fence of the Literal Cabbala. E. F. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec.9.—Mr. Murchison, president, in the chair. 
The paper of the evening was the Chevalier 
Schomburgk’s account of his last expedition in 
British Guaiana, viz. his route from Pirara to 
the Upper Corentyn, and from thence to Deme- 
rara. This was rather a large volume than a 
paper, so that portions only could be read; and 
as these will be continued at the next meeting, 
we reserve our report of Mr. Schomburgk’s in- 
teresting explorations till then. We must, how- 
ever, add, that the walls of the large room of the 
society were literally covered with the beautiful 
drawings of Mr. Goodall, the artist of the ex- 
pedition, and the splendid maps constructed by 
Mr. Schomburgk ; while on the tables were dis- 
played about 150 more drawings, and a vast 
number of specimens of minerals and beautiful 
woods, which latter might, with much advan- 
tage, be introduced into this country. Mr. 
Schomburgk was present ; and, after answering 
many questions put to him by the president 
and members, said, that before leaving this 
country to return to his family, after so long an 
absence (four years), he begged to express his 
warm gratitude to the society, who had been 





the first to take him by the hand, and his assur- 
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ance that he had done all in his power to ren- 
der himself worthy of the encouragement he 
had received from it. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Schomburgk received the gold medal 
of the society in 1840. 


MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 18.— Prof. Bell, president, in the chair. 
A paper by Mr. G. Busk, entitled ‘ Some ob- 
servations on the natural history of the echi- 
nococcus,’ was read. After premising that by 
the echinococcus was meant the animalcule 
found in all true hydatid cysts in man and 
other animals, Mr. Busk proceeded to give a 
short summary of some of the leading points of 
the history of this department of entozoology, 
for which he acknowledged himself indebted 
principally to a recent monograph on the echi- 
nococcus by M. Livois. He then described the 
echinococcus from his own observation; first 
premising that the walls of the hydatid cyst, in 
which the animalcules are contained, consist of 
a transparent colourless matter deposited in 
very fine lamin, the innermost being more 
delicate and more easily detached than the 
outer ones. Under a high power these lamine 
are found to be composed of a finely granular 
material, resembling coagulated albumen. Nu- 
merous small opaque masses are seen dissemi- 
nated irregularly in the walls of these cysts, 
and to the inner surface are attached the echi- 
nococci in small bundles or masses, consisting 
of from five to twenty individuals, attached by 
short pedicles to acommon central mass, which 
again is prolonged in a short common pedicle, 
by which the whole is attached to the interior 
of the parent cyst; the innermost lamina, 
however, appears to be prolonged over the 
masses of echinococci and their pedicles, thus 
affording them a delicate envelope. These po- 
lypoid masses of echinococci are composed of 
numerous distinct individuals, which occur in 
two forms, viz. with the head (which is sur- 
rounded with a circlet of spines) either pro- 
truded or retracted; the latter is the condition 
usually observed, the other position appearing 
to be the effect of a post-mortem change. ‘The 
echinococcus, with the head retracted, exhibits 
an ovoid form flattened at the poles, and hav- 
ing a depression or notch, more or less evident, 
ineach. The body consists of an internal gra- 
nular substance, apparently of different density 
in different parts, and enclosed in a thick ex- 
ternal tunic, the outer surface of which pre- 
sents no trace of cilia and is smooth; the in- 
ternal surface is more irregular or rough, and 
between it and the internal granules are situa- 
ted certain transparent oviform bodies, whose 
office does not appear. With regard to the 
mode of propagation or development of these 
animals, the author stated that the opinion en- 
tertained was, that these aggregate masses were 
probably a stage in the development of the 
animalcule, the earlier and later periods of 
which demanded further observation ; and that 
he was disposed to agree with Siebold in his 
view of their proceeding from a sort of germi- 
nation from the parent cyst. The way in which 
these entozoa become disseminated in the ani- 
mals they inhabit, he also stated to be a subject 
as yet involved in obscurity, as well as many 
other points of their natural history. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Dec. 11.—Mr. W. H. Hughes, vice-president, in 
the chair. The secretary read a paper “ On Mr. 
J. P. Chatten’s improved dead-eyes,’’ by means 
of which the power which two or three hands 
are enabled to exert in setting up the rigging 


common dead-eyes, and, in some instances, 
than is to be obtained at all in the ordinary 
way. With them, moreover, the rigging can 
be set up in any weather. 
The next paper, read by the secretary, was 
“On the Kamptulicon life-boat, by LieutenantG. 
Walter, R.M.”’ The boat described in this pa- 
per is constructed on the model of Mr. Great- 
head’s well-known boat, built in 1795, for which 
he received a reward of 1200/. from the British 
Government, and a gold medal and fifty gui- 
neas from the Society of Arts. The Kamptu- 
licon life-boat is 34 feet in length, 114 feet in 
breadth, and 4 feet in depth from the top of 
the gunwale to the upper part of the planking 
in midships. Depth from gunwale to flooring, 
2 feet l inch; from the top of the stems (both 
being alike) to the horizontal line of the plank- 
ing, 6 feet; from the ceiling to the top of the 
air-boxes, 15 inches; depth of keel, 24 inches. 
The elastic planking of which this boat is con- 
structed consists of ground cork and India- 
rubber in its natural state. The planks, hav- 
ing been rolled out to the required length and 
breadth, were fixed to a framed wooden skele- 
ton, being passed diagonally from the gunwale 
on one side to the gunwale on the other; so 
that there are no butt-ends, the edges of the 
planks being glued together by a solution of 
India-rubber. The first and second course of 
planks are half an inch each in thickness; on 
the outside of the second course of diagonal 
planking is applied a coat of India-rubber so- 
lution, and a coat of canvass saturated with the 
same preparation of India-rubber, resembling 
mummy-cloth; over which is placed the third 
longitudinal planking, of the thickness of } of 
an inch, making in the whole thickness about 
13 of an inch, before being copper fastened 
throughout. There are three pair of diagonal 
iron riders, secured by bolts through each tim- 
ber, keel, and gunwale. The temporary sup- 
ports were replaced by alternate ribs of oak 
and prepared India-rubber; so that, should 
one of the oak timbers or ribs be broken by a 
violent blow, the India-rubber rib would sup- 
port the fractured side, whilst it would defy a 
similar casualty. Lastly, life-lines, about 10 
inches in height from the gunwale, extend along 
the whole length of the midships— about 20 ft. 
The third paper read was “‘ On the hydraulic 
ram,’’ by Mr. F. Roe. The machine consists of 
a rectangular body, at one end of which is the 
supply-pipe from a reservoir of water collected 
from a running stream. At the top of the body 
at one end is a circular pulse-valve ; and at the 
bottom end a spherical air-chamber, having a 
circular neck, into which is inserted a pipe 
leading into the cistern to be supplied with water. 
The action is as follows :—the water entering 
the body of the ram with a pressure in propor- 
tion to the area of the supply-pipe and fall, 
closes the pulse-valve, and immediately enters 
the air-chamber through a valve in its neck. 
The air in the chamber being compressed, 
causes the neck-valve to be closed, and thus 
liberates the pulse-valve. When the air in the 
chamber is sufficiently compressed, some of the 
water therefrom is forced into the pipe leading 
to the cistern. The same action is continued 
as long as the ram is supplied with water from 
the head. By this machine, with a 10-feet fall, 
| a column of water 150 feet high may be raised 
at the rate of five quarts per minute, thus giv- 
ing one part raised to eleven wasted. There 
are very many situations in the United King- 
dom where small streams, now running to waste, 
might be rendered available for the supply of 
houses with water at a very small cost. 


other manufactures of the Mexicans were 
placed on the table, and partly described by 
Dr. Thompson. This subject will be brought 
forward in a more interesting form at a future 
meeting. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Oct. 7.—Mr. G. Newport, president, in the 
chair. Various rare insects recently captured 
were exhibited by several members, including 
Serropalpus striatus, a genus of beetles, and 
Tortrix rutilana, a species of moth, both new 
to this country. Extracts from letters from 
Col. Hearsey and Capt. Boys, containing ob- 
servations on the habits of different Indian 
insects, and from Dr. Cantor on the insects of 
Prince of Wales’ Island, were read. The pre- 
sident exhibited a number of specimens of 
British butterflies, which he had subjected to 
a series of experiments, by which he had fully 
determined that lepidopterous insects possess 
the power of reproducing their limbs when in- 
jured or cut off in the caterpillar state. Mr. 
H. Goodsir also exhibited numerous draw- 
ings, and gave an account of the experiments 
which he had executed in order to illustrate 
the powers which the Crustacea possess of re- 
producing their limbs. 

Nov. 4.—The president in the chair. Mr. 
Weaver exhibited an extensive series of lepi- 
dopterous insects from Scotland, including spe- 
cimens of Hipparchia Melampus, and several 
species of moths now first detected as na- 
tives of this country. Mr. E. Doubleday ex- 
hibited specimens of a new American species 
of Saturnia allied to S. Promethea, and also a 
new species of moth, of great beauty, some of 
which had been captured in the London Docks, 
supposed to have been imported in cargoes of 
mahogany. Extracts were read from a letter 
from Capt. Hutton, giving an account of seve- 
ral new species of silk-worm moths discovered 
by him in India; one very nearly related to 
the common species, and feeding, like it, on 
the mulberry; and another of much larger size, 
which forms a silk like that of the Tusseh moth. 
A memoir by the Rev. F. W. Hope, on the lo- 
custs of India, was read; also a description by 
Mr. Westwood of a new exotic genus of he- 
mipterous insects. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, 7th Dec. 1844. 
Academy of Sciences : sittings of Nov. 25 & Dec. 2, 
—M. Valenciennes communicated the results 
of his researches on the structure of cartilage. 
They tend to prove, Ist, that in the substance 
of the cartilages of the chondropterygii there 
are numerous vesicles; 2d, that these vesi- 
cles are not scattered here and there irregu- 
larly ; 3d, that, on the contrary, they are so 
regularly disposed, that under microscopic ex~ 
amination the class and even the genus whence 
the cartilage may have been taken can be de- 
termined; 4th, that all those cytoblastic or os- 
teoblastic vesicles are hollow, and not full, like 
those of the cartilage of higher animals; 5th, 
that in none of these cartilages is there a trace 
of small channels; 6th, that the elastic sub- 
stance which traverses the vertebral column of 
the chondropterygii has no vesicles, and that 
it belongs to another order of tissue; 7th, that 
the same structure may be observed in the car- 
tilage of molluscs; 8th, that gelatine exists 
abundantly in the cartilage of cephalopode ; 
and 9th, that the ligaments of bivalve molluscs 
belong to another order of organic tissue. The 
author announced for an early memoir the re- 
sults of his observations on the ossifiable car- 
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M. Bouchardat communicated a notice of the 
optical properties of amygdaline, amygdalic 
acid, the amygdalates, and the products of the 
action of the fixed bases on salicine. The va- 
rieties of amygdaline have a left-handed rota- 
tion: the compounds of salicine do not act at 
all on polarised light. 

M. Louyet has confirmed the views of M. 
Pellatt, that for electro-zincing the metallic so- 
lution should be an acid and not an alkaline 
one. This is contrary to the general arrange- 
ment for other electro-metallurgic operations. 

It appears from numerous experiments by 
MM. Lemasson and Dupré, that carbonic oxide 
is a very superior purifier and preserver of ani- 
mal food ; it imparts to meat neither smell nor 
taste, but only a beautiful rose colour, which is 
permanent. 

French Antiquarian Inteiligence.—The Arch- 

bishop of Tours has set on foot a subscription 
to raise funds for purchasing the ancient abba- 
tial church of St.Julien de Tours. This building 
had been desecrated during the revolution, and 
the owners now want 300,000 francs for it. If the 
purchase should be completed (and government, 
it is understood, will come forward with a grant), 
the church is to be restored and given again to 
the diocese for sacred purposes. Asa monu- 
ment of the pointed style it is of great value. 
—The Minister of the Interior has ordered the 
collegiate church of Champeaux, near Melun, an 
edifice peculiarly rich in incised slabs, to be 
carefully restored.—Notice having been given 
to the Comité Historique that the parochial 
authorities of Valbourg in the Bas Rhin were 
endeavouring to sell the stained-glass windows 
of this church, which are of much interest, and 
are valued at 80,000 francs; representation was 
made to the Minister of the Interior, and a 
strict interdict to sell any property of the 
church was immediately issued. Acts of van- 
dalism of this kind are now nearly impossible 
in France, since sales of this nature to be valid 
must be previously authorised by the Minister 
of the Interior; and if that functionary be an 
enlightened man, he will always stop such pro- 
ceedings.—Near Chatenet, in the Haute Vienne, 
some labourers lately discovered two large round 
stones underground, laid one upon the other, and 
when the upper one was removed, there ap- 
peared a cavity in the lower stone, containing 
a glass urn of large size. A bronze axe-head 
and some half-burnt bones in the same cavity 
shewed it to have been a place of sepulture. 
It is said that tombs of this kind are not un- 
common in that department. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxronrp, Dec. 5.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Master of Arts,—R. J. Butler, scholar of Brasenose. 

Bachelors of Arts.—G. M. W. Peacocke, New Inn 
Hall; T. N. Harper, St. Mary's Hall; H. H. Wyatt, 
T. F. Smith, Queen’s College; T. J. Prichard, demy 
of Magdalen; M. Arnold, scholar of Brasenose; P. 
Swanwich, scholar of Balliol; W. W. Thornton, Trin. 
College. ’ 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 16.—Sir A. Johnston in the chair. The 
secretary read a letter from the secretary to 
the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, communicating a most liberal offer of the 
honourable court to furnish the society with 
the copies of any papers noted in an accompa- 
nying list of reports to the government of Fort 
St. George, which the society might desire to 
possess, with liberty to make such use of them 
as they should think most conducive to the 
furtherance of the objects for which the society 


mines and minerals of India, and the best mode | of rain has not been sufticiently considered in 
of manufacturing their produce; on improve-|the recent experiments on the cultivation of 
ments in the manufacturing processes of India; | American cotton; and hints that a due cup- 
on the culture of some of the staple productions, | sideration of such facts might have led to q 
and the improvement of the soils of that coun- | different result. 

try, or new products for the English market; | Hike Rae 
on medical topography ; and other subjects. SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

The paper read was “‘ On the publication of | Dec. 12.—Mr. Amyot in the chair. The mi- 
statistical reports, and on the formation of mu- | nutes of the last meeting having been read, it 
seums, by Major-General W. Cullen, stationed | was proposed and seconded, in reference to the 
at Cochin.” The writer proposes.that a museum | grant of 300/. to Mr. Carlisle, that an entry 
should be formed in each collectorate, in the | should be made in the minute-book of the num- 
court-house, and under charge of the collector; | bers for and against the motion, with a view to 
and that it should be open to ail persons inter- | record the fact, that the money was not voted 
ested in the products and resources of India. | without the cissent of a large portion of the 
Hints for their formation and management were | members present. After a discussion, the pro- 

iven. | posal was agreed to without being put to the 

The general then alluded to the extensive | ballot. —The following papers were then read; 
deposits of gold-dust, or its matrix, which oc-/1. “On a leaden coffin recently discovered at 
cupies so large a portion of the Calecut collec- | Bow,” by Mr. C. R. Smith. This coffin, Mr, 
torate, of which we have no good scientific ac- | Smith considers, from comparison with others 
count; nor have we any of the former exten- | found in this country and in France, to be of 
sive workings of lead at Jugumrazpilly, which | Romano - British fabric, an opinion which is 
have been for forty years in our possession. He | confirmed by the discovery of Roman urns and 
observed that the whole line of Ghats, from | coins in the same locality. Some of the latter 
Tripetty to the Kistnah, was full of geological | were presented to the society, together with a 
interest ; that they not only contained copper, | drawing of the coffin, by Mr. Stock of Poplar, 
lead, and diamonds, but abounded in valuable | —2. “On a Roman vase of red earthenware, 
sandstone, limestone, and roofing slate. usually termed samian,’ by Mr. Birch. This 
Allusion was also made to the barometer as | specimen, as appeared by a drawing exhibited, 
a levelling instrument, in ascertaining the prac- | is of the embossed kind, and had been in for- 
ticability of a line of road or canal, previous to | mer times broken and riveted with lead. Mr. 
undertaking expensive surveys for that pur- | Birch, in noticing the opinions of various an- 
pose; and a suggestion was made that this |tiquaries upon this beautiful kind of pottery, 
instrument should constantly accompany an | quoted those of Signor Fabroni, who has lately 
engineer in his journeys, who might thus draw | published a work on the subject. It appears 
up tables of levels of every part of his district, | that Fabroni has collected a great variety, with 
and put them on record for himself and his | the names of upwards of seventy potters, which 
successors, to be used when an inquiry should | are usually impressed on the exterior of the 
arise as to the practicability of plans of inland | vases in a kind of label, are generally in the ge- 
communication, or irrigation. The general | nitive case, and want the oF (officina), and 
has been twenty-five years in the constant | or manu, which usually accompanies the names 





. . . . . . . 2. ‘ = 
is embodied. The list contained papers on the { with an expression of his opinion that the {ali 


bedding of his palanquin, or in a box between 
two careful coolies; and he gave several in- 
stances in which his observations of the levels 
of places at several miles from each other were 
afterwards confirmed by actual survey to a 
degree of proximity quite as near as that often 
resulting from distinct surveys of the same lo- 
calities. He stated, also, that the barometer 
might be made use of to determine the average 
fall of rivers; and observed, among other in- 
stances, that it was interesting to be thus made 
acquainted with the fact that the Toomboodra, 
at Honelly, near its source, was only 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, giving a rate of fall 
not unfavourable to a water communication. 
He thinks that the fall of rain should be an 
object of inquiry, as being of great use to the 
agriculturist; and he suggests that registers 
should be kept at every civil station, and pub- 
lished periodically in the Gazette. He states 
the result of his observations on a dozen of 
rain-gauges, which he placed from Cape Co- 
morin to Palghat, which shew that the rain 
diminishes regularly from Bombay to the Cape. 
The results for the year 1842 were, at 
Cannanore .. . . . 120 inches fall 
Cochin. .. 102 ‘i 

Allepey. . os ss 

0 See | 
Trevandrum. . . .. 58 
Nagercoil. ..... & 


habit of carrying barometers, either under the | 


upon those found in this country.—3. “On 
some Greco-Italian vases in the British Mu- 
seum,” by Mr. Birch. Tuese vases, familiar!y 
known as Etruscan, bear representations of the 
poet Anacreon. On one of these, of which a 
drawing was exhibited, the poet, accompanied 
by a little dog, is depicted playing on the lyre. 
The paper comprised a short memoir of the 
poet. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK:— 


‘Monday. — Statistical, 8 p.x.; British Architects, 
8 p.m.; Chemical, 8 p.at.; Medical, 8 p.m. 


Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 ».M; Syro-Egyptian, 7%. 
8) Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Geological, 

P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8% P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 r.m. 





FINE ARTS. 

The Tlluminated Calendar and Home Diary for 
1845, copied from the “‘ Hours of Anne of Brit- 
tany,” in the Royal Library of Paris. London, 
Longman and Co. 

Tuts volume has certainly carried the art of 

illuminated embellishment far beyond any thing 

that has been seen in modern times; and if we 
look back to the brilliant productions of ancient 
art (in a similar manner) to compare them to- 
gether, we must remember that these splendid 
antiques were done when manual labour was 
easily bought, and yet cost the illustrious per- 





Cape Comorin . ... 20 ‘5 
It was also curious to know that even so near 
as 50 miles from the coast the rain was greatly 
diminished, whether the line of mountains 
were continuous, or separated by a break of 





30 miles wide, as at Polghat. He concludes 


|sons for whom they were executed very large 
| sums of money; whilst these, their beautiful 


| 


copies, come within the range of the general 
public purse among the upper classes of society. 
And it is a curious reflection, that this superb 
design, the most magnificent and successful of 
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its kind, should owe so much of its attractions 
to its being an imitation of what was accom- 
plished centuries ago, in what we are pleased 
to style dark ages. The famous missals of 
those “dark” times, however, shew us that luxu- 
ries of this description were sufliciently appre- 
ciated by the Great who could afford to encou- 
rage them; and it would be a strange matter if | 
their Equals now, in our enlightened period, | 
should not obtain their due meed of estimation | 
when they can thus be produced at a very mo- | 
derate expense. 

The book must be seen to be appreciated. 
No details or remarks of ours can give an idea | 
of it. 

The binding is extremely graceful and rich ; | 
and the title-page another specimen of a de- | 
lightful arabesque of fruit and insects on a 
golden ground. We have then, in black and 
red letter, a description of the Calendar of Anne 
of Brittany; and then the months and the ruled | 
Diary in two pages. These are, like the title, 
adorned with flowers appropriate to the season, 
admirably coloured on gold. Last of all, there 
is the representation of the pursuits of our an- 
cestry in every month, which forms a history of 
costume, customs, and occupation. 

First, January, with his wintry face and hearty 
cheer; next February, also redolent of good 
living—the master seated at table, and his ser- 
vants bringing in the savoury dishes. March dis- | 








plays wood-cutting for faggots; and an exquisite | the imperative duty of not being nasty parti- 
little view of a chateau in the distance. April 1s | cular in regard to certain articles belonging to 


similarly gay, but with ladies and attendants 
gathering flowers. May has its Day most fan- 
cifully illustrated by two youthful figures car- 
rying green boughs; and in June “‘ the mower 
whets his scythe,” with a pretty chapel in the 
back-ground. July exhibits reaping; August 
saving the grain ; September wine-making ; 
October sowing; November pig-feeding; and 
December the butchery of these foresaid inno- 
cents, on the flesh of which the people in the 
olden times relied so much for their comforts 
in the edible world. 

Such are the chief features of this unique 
publication; and we need not attempt to speak 
of all the minor accessories which contribute 
so much to its excellence. The signs of the 
zodiac, the hundreds of butterflies, moths, &c., 
the skies darkling or starry, in short the whole 


of the combinations are in perfect keeping with | 


the principal parts. They are quite natural, 
though so gorgeous in colouring; and the artist 
who has been employed on them (Humphries) 
has done every justice to the desire of the pub- 
lishers to bring out an annual of unparalleled 
beauty and splendour. 

We need no longer envy the Continent the 
utmost of its boasts. 


Cabinet of Poetry and Romance. With Poetical 
Illustrations by C. Swain. 4to. D. Bogue. 





afford more expensive articles of the same sort | his dogs, and he took his eldest son, Spanker 


will have no reason to be dissatisfied with this 

cheap contribution to their hilarity. 
Forget-Me-Not. The same. 

Is another pretty and cheap little thing: not 

omitting the useful appendages on a small 

scale, and not unfit for housekeepers belong- 

ing to the middle classes of society. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

LIFE IN THE TIMBER; OR, BORDER-SCENES IN 
AMERICA. BY A SETTLER. 
The Shingles. 

(Continued from No. 1439, p. 532.) 
WE now come to the melancholy catastrophe 
which closed the mortal career of Ephraim 
Shingle. 

One dark evening, soon after the slaves of 
Joshua Blossom, Esq., proprietor of the Gopher 
plantation, in the state of Georgia, had retired 
from the toils of the field, Epbraim paid a visit 
to the negro village of the estate. Ly fair pro- 
mises of placing them beyond the reach of the 
Jash in leading them to the Indian nations, he 
contrived to abduct a pre/ty bunch, for the pur- 
chase of whom he had already arranged with a 
Spaniard in the Spanish colony of Florida. 

Previous to their departure, Ephraim had 
pointed out the necessity of provisions for the 
journey, and urged upon the absconding party 


their massa. Acting under this provident sug- 
gestion, the store-house was broken into, from 
which was borrowed for the occasion a few 
|hams, some wine and whisky. To improve 
the flavour of the said luxuries were added 
sundry cocks and hens, more delicately deno- 
minated by American ladies roosters and ovi- 
perates. Thus provided, after taking an affec- 
tionate leave of their fellows in bondage, they 
yielded themselves up to their counsel and 
guide and at eleven o’clock the same night they 
commenced a flight from a home of slavery to 
the enjoyment of new fetters amid strangers in 
a foreign land. 

Thus stood slavery in the states of Alabama 
and Georgia previous to the year 1821, when 
the Floridas were ceded to the United States. 
The Spaniards, ever careless of cultivating the 
land beyond the immediate sea-coast and on 
the banks of large rivers, the interior was in- 
habited by Indians, and on the borders of the 
American states dwelt hordes of villains who 
had fled thither ts avoid the noose of the hang- 
man. 

Ephraim Shingle, accompanied by his son 
Lemuel, a lad of about seventeen years of age, 
the former at the van, the latter bringing up 
the rear of the convoy, had proceeded some 
miles through the forest when it was deter- 
mined to camp out, which implies that they made 





Ten female whole-length imaginary portraits, 
embodied from the writings of Byron and Scott, 
and engraved in a light and fanciful style. The 
illustrations by C. Swain are of a superior order, 
and replete with a feeling which shews his just 
and fine appreciation of the originals. Such 
books are to be prized, were it for nothing else 
but the opportunity they afford for employing 
the vacant hour—looking through them with 
the questions, *‘ Which do you think prettiest?” 
“ Which do you like best?” 

Punchinello. New Comic Almanac for 1815. 

London, Joseph Graham. 

Tue heads of the twelve months and the borders 
of each page, though slight, display much gra- 
phic humour within a small compass, and at a 
very small cost. 





Those who cannet or will not! with took bis rifle, he took his horse, he took 


a large fire beneath the canopy of heaven— 
| they had their supper, and then stretched them- 
| selves around the genial element, and consigned 
| themselves to sleep. 
When it was considered by the remaining 
|slaves at the Gopher plantation that their 
friends were beyond the danger of being cap- 
tured, information was conveyed to their owner 
that an amount of physical force, to the extent 
of three whole families, comprising nineteen 
persons male and female, was found wanting. 
Alas, poor slaves! they reckoned indeed with- 
out their host. 

Joshua Blossom, Esq. possessing an here- 
ditary feeling of right to the quantity of black 





Blossom, when, with an instinct known only 
to the bred and born inbabitants of the woods, 
scarcely inferior to that of his canine assist- 
ants, he followed upon the trail of the fugi- 
tives until he found them in the full enjoy- 
ment of profound sleep. It was at that period 
of night when the mantle of darkness assumes 
it blackest hue—a short time previous to the 
break of day. All was hushed in chaos-like 
gloom, save one might hear the howling of 
the wolf, the distant thunder-like growl of the 
panther, the harsh guttural roar of the al- 
ligator, and the dismal hooping of the owl, 
‘The stars were already obscured by the heavy 
clouds which precede the coming day, and the 
breeze sighed mournfully through the lofty pine. 
Blossom paused in the awful scene. The sleep 
of the toil-worn slaves was death-like, except- 
ing a stifled scream—that plaintive wail heard 
only from the dreamer, flowed from the lips of 
a young and beautifully formed negro woman 
as she pressed her boy of five years old still 
closer to her bosom, muttering at the same 
time, “ Oh, do not sell my child!” 
An unexhausted resinous pine-knot in the 
glowing embers threw a fitful glare upon the 
features of the human robber, an incubus sat 
upon his breast, which heaved like the waves 
of a troubled sea. Upon his dread features one 
might read the struggles of his mind, as they 
indicated the varying passions of fear, avarice, 
and revenge. A groan escaped him—it roused 
the watchfulness of a bloodhound, that in an 
instant sprang to his throat; despite the death- 
clutch of the dog, the wretched man raised him- 
self on his knees, when Blossom with his rifle 
silenced him for ever. 
The rest of the fugitive party were aroused 
by the noise. Lemuel attempted to coon it for 
the timber, but was arrested by the fangs of a 
bull-dog. The hapless youth was then seized 
by Spanker Blossom, who, with the aid of his 
father, fastened him to a, tree, and vigorously 
applied a cowhide whip to that part of his per- 
son which my Lord Chesterfield has said should 
be the last to enter and the first to retreat from 
adrawing-room. One of the negroes—the oldest 
and least valuable, for Joshua Blossom was an 
economist in the commodity, was hanged be- 
fore the astonished eyes of Lemuel Shingle as 
an illustration of pappy’s breach of the laws of 
Georgia. For two days was Lemuel left to 
contemplate the dark figure of Bowzer, the de- 
funct negro; enjoying at the same time the 
privilege of varying his reflections as his eye 
wandered to the body ofhis father. At the ex- 
piration of that time, Ezekiel Skunk, a friend 
of the late Ephraim Shingle, whose pursuits 
were of the same character—eyqually honour- 
able, if not equally profitable—happened to pass 
that way with a pret/y smart chance of critturs 
drew from the pine-woods of Georgia for change 
of air, or more substantial change, into Florida. 

The recent remarkable epoch in the life of 
Lemuel Shingle somehow caused in him a dis- 
taste for the scenes of Georgia, and for the 
profession pursued by,his acquisitive parent ; 
he therefore readily accepted an invitation from 
Ezekiel Skunk to accompany him to the banke 
of the St. John where he located, and as soon 
as he considered himself of sutticient age to 
manage a wife, or perchance to be managed, 
he led to the altar of Hymen Miss Euphemia 
Skunk, the turnip-faced daughter of his pre- 
server and friend. 

Euphemia was a sylvan vymph who had been 
raised in the wilderness. From a succession of 
agues acquired by constant residence in un- 





flesh thus purloined by Ephraim Shingle, forth- 


wholesome situaticns, she had a fixed cada- 
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verous countenance, bearing in colour a strong 
resemblance to the vegetable referred to; even 
in shape there was considerable similitude. Had 
Euphemia no other attractions than those al- ie 
luded to? Yes, indeed had she; by persevering THE CONVICT’S EMBARKATION, 
industry on the part of her amiable father, she BLACK was the nightfall 
laid claim to a tidy chance o’ darkeys, besides Oppressive the air, 
hogs and horned critturs. The depths of the ocean 

The dower, with slave-holders in America, Pe psec sty =~ ha 
does not often consist of money; such an ac- Of exile and shame, 
quisition is seldom thought of by lovers. “ How His hearth desolation, 
many niggers has she got?” is the first ques- A byword his name. 
tion upon these interesting occasions. Yet it 7. > a —_, . 
would be unjust to impute to Lemuel Shingle meunetden, sth aes 
solely a mercenary motive in his keeping the trail In evening’s dead lull; 
of Miss Euphemia Skunk. There can be little Behind him, the headlands 
doubt that his affections were based upon a i ate 9 a. 
nobler sentiment: gratitude had much to do in | Made forfeit for aye. 
determining the fate of Lemuel. Ye weep, who in boyhood 

The dawning of love in this interesting cou- Leave motherly breast, 
ple commenced soon after Lemuel’s arrival, —s = res 
when suffering under the consequences of Squire Ye woop—iet eye 

Blossom’s stern severity; and it is more than Who, yet in his bloom, 
probable that he owed his speedy restoration to Look’d back on dishonour, 

the blessings of health and manly vigour to the Detection, and doom! 

tender and delicate aid he received from the fair For this he had girdled 

hands of Miss Euphemia Skunk. There is little PO ash» wey dy ncaa 
beyond the soft blandishments of nature in the With sister and sire— 

loves of young squatters. ‘ Phemy,’’ said Lem- Bought vengeance to chase him, 
uel one summer's day, when his every thread was PR! cmc yar ol 
saturated by the effect of splitting rails under Each morsel pot tty 

a sun that caused the thermometer to stand Dissenters hinemen 

at 100° in the shade,—“ How tarnashun hot Cast out by his land, 
Tis.”’ “Why, Lord, Lem! so is I,” rejoined Not one to lament him 

the lovely Euphemia; ‘‘and when I is, Lem— Be ers ee strand, 
why, there aint no mistake about me.” “I nose Oppressive the air, ” 

it,”’ said the facetious Lemuel Shingle. The | But midnight was noonday 
conceit so tickled Miss Euphemia Skunk that | Beside his despair. 

she laughed immoderately, in which cachinna- | 

tory exercise they both indulged until they | VARIETIES 

melted to a loving mood. ‘ Phemy!’’ said Health of 7, On W ‘i 

Lemuel, “you've got an almighty nasty eye ;”’ | sigs yd ap a abl ednesday, a nume- 
by which he meant to infer that she looked | TOUS an@ most respectable meeting was con- 
wicked. ‘Lem! aint you an all sorts?” re- Vened at Exeter Hall—the Marquis of Nor- 
torted the gentle Euphemia. “ Phemy, howsarsy | ™4nby ——— which several resolutions 
ye looks!” and he seized her putty-like hand | WeFe voted, the object of which was to form an 
mildly as an alligator would a cat-fish. “ Why, | Association for carrying into effect the necessary 
Lem, how ye do act!” said the wincing squat- | ™easures to promote the health of populous 
teress. Lemuel snatched a kiss. “Well, now— | ‘°WS- The principal speakers were Sir H. 
do tell—I want to know—I guess, arter that, | Inglis, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Carden, Mr. Sheil, Mr. 
you'd better speak to pappy,” exclaimed Eu- an got y” Hon. W. Cowper, 
phemia. Lemuel Shingle did so; and in a week the Karl of < i nanan -- S. =. The 
from that day they were Mr. and Mrs. Shingle. | Petition to parliament agreed to at the meeting 
ass ¥ ee ; -__. | will be presented to both houses by Lord Nor- 
manby and Lord Ashley; and we confidently 
|look for some useful general and permanent 
| legislation on this too long neglected and im- 
| portant subject. 

Picture-Sales.—Messrs. Christie and Manson 
have commenced their picture- sales for the sea- 
son with some nice cabinet paintings. For the 
sate of to-day we have noticed several fair 
specimens of Greuzes, Lancrets, and other fa- 
vourite artists. 

Masquerading.—We see a grand masque féte 
is to take place in Covent Garden Theatre on 
Monday. Let us hope that M. Jullien will add 
salutary control to his excellent music and 
other arrangements ; so that the public may 
once more enjoy these merry scenes. We will 
expect so from his enterprise and discretion. 

Dramatic Mesmerism.—A new performer has 
started in this lucid line in the person of a 
Mdlle. Lawrence at Brussels. She seems by 
the accounts to beat the fantasies of Miss Mar- 
tineau hollow; for she appears upon the public 
stage in a Farce called Oneiromancy, and tells 
any spectator in the pit what they think of the 
performances. She also sees things that never 


E’en for the radiant picture’s sake, 
And for the poet’s line, 
Break not the beauty-spell, which seems 


The gipsy-tent to sign. Emma B. 








E. A. H. O. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE GIPSY-TENT. 

I wovtp not miss the “‘ gipsy-tent,”’ 
Home of the bright-eyed race, 

To see a fairy palace rear’d 
In its accustom’d place. 

The dark wood sheltering it behind, 
The hilly ground before, 

A green lane not far distant leads 
Round to the village moor. 

See how yon band of wanderers 
Are group’d together now; 

Some tend the fire, while others rest 
Beneath the old oak bough. 

Some peel the twig, or mend the chair, 
Or sing the idle song, 

Or whistle back the terrier, 
With wiry hair and long. 

And look at that most lovely face 
Half hid beneath the shade 

Of a gay scarlet handkerchief 
Over the black curls laid. 


And if a painter’s mind and hand, 
Or poet’s soul be thine, 

No longer will the beautiful 
Seem absent from its shrine. 


The “ gipsy-tent”—disturb it not— 
But few wild things remain, 

That we may say are alter’d not, 
Changed o’er and o’er again. 





pened, and are sure to come true. In short, 
it is a wonderful piece of acting; and brings 
money in lieu of a strait waistcoat. 

Mr. Balfe—At Drury Lane, on Saturday, by 
another sort of mesmeric process, a break fast- 
service of plate was presented on the Stage 
to Mr. Balfe; but the effect more resembled 
Perkins’s old metallic tractors than the im- 
proved system of hand-sawing and touch. 

Roman Antiquities—An interesting store of 
Roman antiquities is stated to have been dis- 
covered on Thursday morning in the New 
North Road, Hoxton, by some labourers em- 
ployed in excavating a sewer. On coming to 
a floor of tiles, about twenty fect below the sur- 
face of the ground, and removing them, a small 
vault, 3 feet 7 inches deep, and 2 feet in length 
by !2 feet 9 inches in width, lined throughout 
with tiles, was found; and in it a number of 
small articles, one of them an urn supposed to 
be of gold. The place has been covered up 
for the sake of present preservation; and will, 
we trust, be properly examined and preserved. 

The Great Britain. —This gigantic iron struc- 
ture has at length reached King Road in safety, 
On Wednesday night she passed through tlie 
lock of Cumberland basin, widened and the 
bridges removed for her transit, and on Thurs- 
day was towed down the river by two Sampsons 
and a Lion (the names of the tugs) amidst the 
cheers of numerous spectators. The length of 
this enormous steam-ship is 322 feet from 
figure-head to taffrail, and 504 feet in breadth; 
her registry 3500 tons. The horse power of 
her four engines, 1000. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Saturday Magazine having, it is stated, fulfilled 
the objects for which it was started, will this month 
close with its twelfth volume; and a monthly maga- 
zine, with Mr. Parker the publisher’s name prefixed, 
is announced to succeed it, with enlarged views, and 
strict adherence to the principles of the church of 
England. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

The Betrothed Lovers: a Milanese Story; and the 
Column of Infamy, by Manzoni, 3 v. p.-8vo, 1/. Ls. 6d. 
—Treatise on Poisons, by R: Christison, M.D., 4th 
edit. 8vo, 20s.—The Law relating to Merchant-Sea- 
men, by E. W. Symons, 3d edit. 12mo, 5s.—The Rela- 
tion between the Three Kingdoms of Nature, by T. 
Williams, 8vo, 3s.—The Antiquities of Norfolk; a 
Lecture, by the Rev. R. Hart, post 8vo, 2s. 6¢.—Illu- 
minated Iilustrations of Froissart, from the Biblio- 
théque Royale, 37 Plates, royal 8vo, 2/. 5s.—Ditto, 
ditto, from the British Museum, 2/. 5s.—Remarks on 
the Fable of the Bees, by W. Law, with Introduction 
by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 12mo, 4s. 6d.—Arithmetie 
and Algebra, by H. Pix, 8vo, 7s. 6¢.—Sophocles’ Ajax, 
from the Text of Wunder, with Notes, by Dr. Hickie, 
12mo, 3s. 6d.—A Christian’s Songs, by G. Allen, 12mo, 
3s.— The Gardener and Practical Florist, Vol. IL. 
royal 8vo, 15s.—A. Barnes’ Notes on the Book of Job, 
2 v. 12mo, 9s.—Memoirs of the Reign of George III, 
by Horace Walpole, edited by Sir D. Le Marchant, 
Vols. I. and II. 28s.—Chess-Player’s Chronicle, Vol.V. 
8vo, 15s.— Popular Flowers; their Cultivation, &c., 
Second Series, fep. 6s. 6d.—Fleury’s Ecclesiastical 
History, new translation, Vol. III. 8vo, 10s, 6¢.—New 
French and English Pronouncing Dictionary, by Leon 
Smith, 32mo, 6s.—The Passage from the State of Na- 
ture to the State of Grace, by R. Vance, 8vo, 4s.— 

Essays on Christian Union, post 8vo, 6s.—How to 

Speak French, by A. Albites, 18mo, 3s.— Memoir of 
Mrs. Louisa Mundy, by her Husband, fep. 8vo, 4s.— 
The Silver Trumpet, by A. Winslow, 18mo, ls. 6d.— 
The Comic Miscellany, 1845, by J. Poole, post 8vo, 

10s. 6d.—The North American Indian Portfolio, by 

G. Catlin, plain, 5/.5s.: coloured, 10/. 10s.—Beaumont 

and Fletcher’s Works, by Dyce, Vol. VII. 8vo, 12s.— 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, new edit. fep. 

2s. 6d. sewed ; 3s. 6d. cloth. — Holly Grange; a Tale, 

fep. 6s. 6d. —The Chimes, by C. Dickens, fep. 5:.— 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn-Pieces, by Jean Paulkichter, 

translated by E. H. Noel, 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. — Syntax 

of the Relative Pronoun, by A. Day, 8vo, 7s. 6d.— 

Sermons, preached at Winchester College, by G. Mo- 

berley, fep. 6s. 6d. — Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. 

R.W. Evans, fep. 6s.—Discourses on Public Education, 

byC. Wordsworth, post 8vo, 9s. 6¢.—Thoughts on Habit 

and Discipline, by J. J. Gurney, 2d edit. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 





existed, and foretells events which have hap- 





—Christmas Festivities, &c., by John Poole, post 8vo, 
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ls. 6¢.—French Syntax made Easy, by D. M. Aird, U* ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 


qquare, 1s. 6d.—Joys and Sorrows of Childhood, by 
\irs. Sherwood, 18mo, 2s. — The Rebellion in the Ce- 
yennes; a Novel, by L. Tieck, translated from the 
(jerman, 2 vols. 12mo0, 10s. 6¢.— On Punishment and 
prisons, by the King of Sweden, translated by A. May, 
avo, 3s. 6d.—Agricultural Chemistry, by G. Cox, 12mo, 
»s, 6d.—The Ice-Book, by T. Masters, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





Dec. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday. . 5|From 27 to 34/2978 to 29°75 
Friday. . - 6] , 22 .. 32] 29°83 .. 29°86 
Saturday . . 7] » 20 .. 35/2091 .. 2994 
Sunday . . 8] ,, 
Monday . . 9) , 2 .. 30/2973 .. 29% 


Wednesday .11| ,, 29 .. 30] 2968 .. 29°65 

Wind on the 5th, N. by E.; 6th and 7th, N.E.; 8th, 
N. and N.E,; 9th, N. and N. by E.; 10th, N. by E.; 
llth, N.E, The 5th and 6th, clear; 7th and 8th, gene- 
rally cloudy ; 9th, cloudy, with snow in the morning; 
j0th and llth, cloudy, 


Edmonton. Cuaries Henry ADAMS. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 

1844. h. m. 8. 1844, h, m. 
1155 59 }Dec. 18 .. 1157 

I. . — 55 35°0 mm « « 
— 56 43 20. . —58 
17. . — 56 338 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. John Dunn, of Glasgow, may heve just grounds 
for complaining of the I//uminated Magazine (for not 
giving an index with the old instead of forcing with 
it No. I. of the new Series); but it is not our business 
to interfere with our contemporaries. We always 
yrint the index to the Literary Gazette with the last 
No. of the year; if others choose to include it in the 
first No. of the next year, so as not to let readers leave 
off without a bit of a fine and inducement to go on, 
it is but a common trick of trade. 

We must notice in somewhat of the same spirit, 
Mr. Poole’s appeal against what he charges to be an 
unwarranted publication in his name by Mr.Colburn. 
It is, we know, as unwise to interfere in the disputes 
between author and publisher as in the squabbles 
between man and wife. We were certainly surprised 
by the two advertisements in our last Gazette of two 
comic Christmas volumes by the same popular writer; 
but we will refrain from remark till we have them 
both (if after this we have them both) before us. 
Friday Morning : since writing the foregoing we have 
received Christmas Festivities, but too late for notice 
now. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Patent Improvements in Chronometers, Watches, and 
Clocks. 
J. DENT, 82 Strand and 33 Cockspur 
e Street, Watch and Clock Maker (by Appointment to the 
Queen and His Royal Highness Prince Albert), begs leave to ac- 
quaint the public that the manufacture of his Chronometers, 
Watches, and Clocks, is secured by three separate patents, respec- 
tively granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. Silver Lever Watches, 
jewelled in four holes, 6/. 6s. each; in gold cases, from 8/. to 101. 
extra. Gold Horizontal Watches, with gold dials, from 8/. 8s. to 
12. 12s. each, 
J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
° DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
ATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous knowledge of astronomical instruments, nor ac- 
quaintance with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction ofa second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 2}inches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be atfected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each. 
Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 
Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 





B ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY 

CAPSULED.—CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully 
informed, that J. T. BETTS, Jun. and Co. will not be responsible 
for any BOTTLED BRANDY that is not protected against fraudu- 
lent substitution by thePatent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the 
words, “* BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, 7SMITHFIELD BARS.” 
Sold by the most respectable Wine aud Spirit Merchants in Town 
and Country, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle, the Bottle included. 

Betts s Patent Brandy is used in preference to Foreign at GUY’S, 
ST. GEORGE’S, and the other principal Hospitals, &c. throughout 
the Kingdom, Attention is especially requested to THE SECURITY 
AFFORDED BY THE ParENT METALLIC CapsuLes. 

Country Dealers are advertised in the provincial journals; and 
lists of London Dealers may be obtained at the DisticLEeRy, 
where quantities of not less than 2 Gallons may be supplied, in 
bulk, at 18s. per Gallon; and in Bottles, Cases and Bottles in- 
cluded, at 203, per Gallon. 











32 | 29-85 99-72 | Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
2 .. 3212985 .. 29 73 Hamilton Blair heaenn, Esq. 
: b. 5 | Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. 
Tuesday . . 10) ,, 29 .. 31 | 29°78 .. 29°75) E. Lennox Boyd, is. Assist. Joba Ritchie, Esq. 


ANCE COMPANY. 

8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Honorary Presidents. 


Far! of Errol | Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville | 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1844. | Pstl of Norbury 


Lord Elphinstone 
| Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Directors. 

James Srvart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanan Dz Casrno, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen, 
| Charles Graham, Es 
| F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 








Resident. F, H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 


Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 





This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 
1Ts ANNUAL ME BEING UPWARDS OF 72,000/. 

In 1841the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added a Bonus of 2/. per 
cent per Annum on the sum insured to all Policies of the Partici- 
pating Class from the time they are effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1840, is as follows:— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured. 





Sum added to Policy. 


£5000 ° 6 Years 10 Month . 6831. 6s. 8d. 
5000. ~—SsG Years . . 600 0 0 
5000 ° 4 ears . . . 400 0 0 
5000 ° 2 years ° e . 200 0 U 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale ; 
and only One-half need be paid for the first Five Years, where 
the Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E, Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


be charged 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vie. cap. ix. 


Half-credit Rates of Premium. — Persons assured according to these 
rates are allowed credit (without security) for half the amount of the 
first seven annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate ot 
five per cent per annum, with the option of paying off the principal 
at any time, or having the amount deduct from the sum assured 
when the policy becomes a claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally re- 
quired for the term of seven years only; whilst the holders have the 
same security for the payment of their claims, whenever death may, 
happen, as if they paid double the amount of premium, which would 
tor assurances effected in the usnal way. 

Extract from the Half-credit Rates of Premium :— 


Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1001. for 


the whole Term of Life. 





Half Premium for |Whole Premium after | 
Age. Seven Years. Seven Years, | 





iv a SS 
| 30 Litie 4 3 6 
} 35 lan | 2 9 10 
| 40 Ch ae 218 4 
| 43 mie. |. 8.8.8 
| 50 23 6 | 45 0 
| 55 2129 | 5 5 6 
| 60 3.6 8 613 4 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS. 


This important invention, a substitute for Corxs and Bunos, has, 
by new and great improvements, become a pure, imperishable, and 
perfect means of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spi- 
rits, &c. They are cheap and easily applied; and the appearance 
which they now have of fine Cork, has removed the prejudice against 
their former dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to keep 
Wine which is in daily use in perfect condition. 


Cc. Macintosh and Co., 19 Walbrook, London, and 22 York Street, 





LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 
USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 
COMPANY. 
Capital 200,000/., in 2,000 Shares. 
Directors. 
Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. Gideon Colquhoun, 
Robert Brooks, E | Charlies E. Mangle: 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Richard Onslow, 
John Henry Capper, Esq. } William Walker, Esq. 
Secretary—E. Ryley, Esq. 

simens of the premiums charged by this Com- 
f 1002. 


Esq. 


sq. 










The following are s 
pany for the assurance 









Age. {| 2 | oo | o | oO | OO 
An. Prem. | £1103 | £207 | £2153 | £415) £639 


This Company offers the advantages of the guarantee of an ample 
subscribed capital—of permission to retain one-third of the premium 
in their own hands (the portion so retained, with interest upon it, 
being deducted from the policy when it becomes a claim),—of ascend- 
ing, descending, and other scales of premiums,—and of participation 
in the profits at the end of every five years. 
To EMIGRANTS to the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, assured 
for the whole ot life, this Company offer the permission to proceed to, 
and reside in, any of those colonies without extra premium, and to 
pay their premiums there. For residence in New Zealand, a mode- 
rate extra premium is charged. 
In SYDNEY, a Board ot Directors, and Agents in all the principal 
settlements — Bankers in the colony, The BANK of AUSTRAL- 
ASIA (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1855), No 2 Moorgate Street, 
London. 
ANNUITIES. 
Annuitants participate in the profits of the Company, and receive 
a rate of annuity much more favourable than can be granted by any 
Company making its investments wholly in England. The Company 
is enabled securely to grant these favourable terms from the advan- 
tage it possesses of investing a portion of its funds at a high rate of 


interest. 
INDIA, 
Tables of Premiums for Assurances on the lives of officers engaged 
in civil, or in naval or military service in the EAST INDIES and 
CHINA, may be seen at the Offices of the Company. 
Agents in India, 


Calcutta - - - Messrs. Boyd, Beeby, and Co. 
Madras = - - = Messrs. Line and Co. 

Bombay - - - Messrs. Skinner and Co. 

Ceylon - - 7 - Messrs. Ackland, Boyd, and Co, 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be had at the Offices of the 
Company, No. 126 Bishopsgate Street, corner of Cornhill, 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


> 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
SOAP, so long celeb 1 for imp etains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
ossessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 

pared without angular corners. 

Henprir’s Preservative TooTH-Powper, an effectual preparation 

for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy iti is lingly ag ble to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 
Henoxtr's Moriuine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 

growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henprir’s Cop Cream oF Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
ee Scowrsaine Drops, for removing greasy spots from 
ilks, 

InDeireir MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXIII., will be published before Christmas. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion are requested to be 
sent to the Publishers’ by Friday, the 20th inst.; and 
Bitts on or before Saturday, the 21st, 

39 Paternoster Row, Dec. 14, 1844. 


No. LXVIII., will be published on the 31st instant. 
ADVERTISEMENTS are requested to be forwarded by 
the 24th instant; Bruus by the 26th. 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 21st, and 
BILtLs by the 23d instant. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Newspaper. 
On Saturday, Jan. 4, 1845, will be published, price SIXPENCE, 
Stamped (to be continued Weekly), No. I. of 
HE HISTORICAL REGISTER: an 
Original Journal of Family Events, National and Private Bio- 

graphy, Health, and General News, free from all Political bias; under 
the Sanction and with the Assistance of various Government Depart. 
ments. 





a 





Detailed Prosy will be 
Office, 7 Catherine Street, Strand. 
*,* Order of any Newsman. 


on application at the 





Next week, the Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 


ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY 


of CREATION, 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 


On the Ist of January, 1845, with the Magazines, containing Sixty- 
four Pages, Double Columns, imperial 8vo, in a Wrapper, price 
ONE SHILLING, _ to one ordinary novel volume at Half- 

° 


inea, Part 
H E OVEL TIME 8: 


consisting of Original Works of Fiction by the first Writers 
of the day; and Translations, by approved English Authors, of 
Foreign Popular Tales and Romances. 

ConraisutTors— Mrs. Mary Howitt; G. P. R. James, Esq.; 
Captain Marryat, R.N.; the Hon. Mrs. Norton; Miss Pardoc; the 
Author of ** The Subaltern;” the Author of ** Caleb Stukely ;’” 
and other distinguished writers, whose names or titles will be an- 
nounced as their works appear. 

Published also in Weekly Numbers, ina Wrapper, price THREE- 
PENCE, of which Nos. 1 to 3 are now ready; containing Chap- 
ters1 to7 of ** Things Old and New,’’ by the Author of ** The 
Subaltern”—Letters 1 to 4 of ** Letters from the Orient,” by the 
Countess of Hahn-Hahn ; translated from the German by the Author 
of ** Caleb Stukely.”’ 

Office, 12 Wellington Street North, Strand. Sold by all Book- 
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sellers and Newsmen. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








On 1st January, 1845, No. I. Price Tworrnce ; and Part I. 
in a Stitched Cover, containing Four Numbers, Price 
NINEPENCE, Of a 


EOPLE’S EDITION 
or rar 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
To bé completed in One Votume, uniform with the Wavreter 
OVELS HOW In progress. 


R. Cadell, Edint and S London. 


zh; Wf 





On the Ist of January 1845 will be published, 8vo, 1s. (to be continued 
Monthly), 


ARKER’S LONDON MAGAZINE: 
wherein Events will be chronicled, Men and Manners dis- 
cussed, Bouks and other sources of knowledge considered, and divers 
matters duly set forth, to the edifi an of the 
reader. eee 
A Prospectus will be forwarded, post free, on application to the 
Publisher, to whom it is requested that Books for Review, and Com- 
munications for the Editor, may be forwarded 
This new work will immediately succeed the SATURDAY MA- 
GAZINF, which will be completed on the 3st of December, with 
the T ty-fifth Volume, ining a copious Index to the whole. 
But the “ Saturday Magazine” will continue permanently on sale in 
Numbers, Parts, Volumes, and perfect Sets. 
London: John W. Parker, We:t Strand. 


UNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1845, 
and PICTORIAL CHRONOLOGY FOR 1841, 
will be published on the 24th instant, price 3d., or 4d, Stamped. 
The SEVENTH VOLUME of * PUNCH” 
will be published on the 28th instant. 
London, published at the “ Punch” Office, 19¢ Strand. 

















BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The Peerage, corrected by the Nobility. 
Now ready, with the Arms, bound and gilt, 


R. LODGE’S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1845. 
Corrected throughout te the date of publication, from the Personal 
Communications of the Nobility, 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street; sold also by the 
Booksellers, or sent carriage free to any part of the kingttom, on 
receipt of a Post-office order for 25s., addressed to th lish 








KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
B RITISH MANUFACTURES— 


CHEMICAL. 
By G. DODD. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





Mr. Bolton’s New Work. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 7s. Gd. 
OTHING in RHYME and PROSE. 
By GEORGE BOLTON. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





32mo, cloth, 3s, 6d.; morocco, 53. 
edition, 


Che Christian Pear. 


Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the 


The twenty-fifth 


Second edition, 32mo, cloth, 3s,6d.; morocco, 5s, 
The Baptistery, 


Or the Way of Eternal Life. 
By the Author of “‘ The Cathedral.” 


Fourth edition, small 8vo, cloth, 73. 6d. ; morocco, 
10s. 6d., illustrated by Engravings. 


The Cathsdral, 


Or the Catholic and Apostolic Church in England: 
Thoughts in Verse on Ecclesiastical Subjects, selected and arranged 
to correspond with the different parts of a Gothic Cathedral. 


Oxford: Parker. London: Rivingtons. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


HE LAWYERS in LOVE; 
or, Passages from the Life of a ChAncery Barrister. 
By the Author of ** Cavendish,” ** The Port Admiral,” ** Will 


Watch,’ &c. &e. &e, 
“ Love's a soldier !"—“ No, he’s not.” 
“ Love's a sailor!”—* No such lot.” 
* Love's a doctor !"— “ I deny it.” 
“ Love's a parson!”—* Go and try it.” 
« sith, then, Love be none of these, 
Sits Love in the Common Pleas?” 
“ Love's ajury in himself,— 
Love's a pris'ner, ta’en by pelf; 
Love alone will never spurn ye, 
If ye make him your attorney; 
While in love alone, we see 
The advocate without a fee!” 


James Cochrane, Publisher, 128 Chancery Lane. 
*,* To be had of all Booksellers, and at every Circulating 
Library in the United Kingdom. 





Books appropriate for Christmas Gifts, Ke. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED AND DONE UP. 


(PHE BETROTHED LOVERS: being the 

first complete Translation in English of MANZONI’S cele- 
brated Work, “ { PROMESSI SPOSI.”? Two handsome feap. 
volumes, fancy boards, with Sixty Engravings, price Half-a- 
Guinea, 


2. LAYS and BALLADS, chiefly from 
Old English History. Fep. 8vo. 


3. NURSERY RHYMES, TALES, and 
JINGLES. A new and carefully edited Selection: printed in a 
unique style, with numerous Vignettes, avd with au ornamental 
design and border round every page of the book, price 7s. An Illu- 
minated Edition of the same, price 10s. (Dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales and the Princesses Royal.) 


4. TALES and ROMANCES, by De la 
MOTTE FOUQUE, Author of * Undine,” * Sintram,” &c, 
Three vols. 7s. each, with numerous Illustrations, (Each volume 
is complete, and sold by itself.) 


5. The VIRGIN MARTYR; a celebrated 
oe by PHILIP MASSINGER, with Six Pictures, designed by 


.R. Prcxgasaiiy, Esq, 4to, 5s. 


6. EASTERN ROMANCE; Tales from 
the Arabian, eens &c. Newly edited and revised. Thirty-eight 
3. 6d. 


Engravings. 7 


7. The BOOK of POPULAR TALES and 
LEGENDS. 7s. 6d. 


8. SELECT PIECES from the POEMS 


of WORDSWORTH, with Ornaments. 7s. 6d. (Kept also in 
various clegant bindings.) 


9.SCENES from FOUQUE’S SINTR.AM, 


with Illustrative Pictures, 4to, 6s. 


10. PIVE TALES of OLD TIME, with 


Seven Pictures, Small 4to, 6s. 


11. FOLLOW ME: an Allegory from the 


German, with Picture from OveraxcK. 4to, Is. 


12. TALES from the GERMAN of 
CURISTOPH SCHMID, &c. Square demy, 5s. 


13.SONGS and HYMNS for the 
NURSERY. The Airs by the Author of the “Farry Bower ;” 
the Words of the Songs from ** Tus Daisy,” &c. In Two Parts, 
= 6d. each: or the whole bound in handsome cloth, price 
s. Gd. 


** A complete Catalogue of Works of Imagination, &c. may be had 
gratis on application. 


London: James Burns, 17 Portman 


Street. 
CATLIN’S NEW WORK. 

ORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORT- 

4 FOLIO; containing Hunting Scenes, Amusements, Scenery, 
and Costume, of the Indians of the Rocky Mountains and Prairies of 
America. A Series of T ¥ tiv gniti Lith hic Plates, 
printed in Tints by Day and Hacue, accompanied by tull and inter- 
esting Letter-press Descriptions, half-bound morocco, price 5/. 54. ; 
or with the Plates beautifully coloured in the style of Drawings, 
mounted on Tinted Cards, enclosed in a handsome Portfolio, price 








Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
ANNUAL ror 1845. 
MILTON'S PENSEROSO. 
Illustrated by J. E. G. 

“ A series of twelve Illustrations of Milton’s beautiful poem, full 
of fancy, and deliciously adapted to the varying theme."—Literary 
Gazette, 

P. and D. Colnaghi, Pall Mall East ; 
Where also may be had, the Illustrations of “ Uxprne.” 


New Volume of Dr. Moberly’s Sermons, 
In small 8vo, price Gs. Gd. 


SERMONS, preached at WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE. 


By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L. 
Head Master of Winchester College, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
Balio! College, Oxford. 
Rivit gtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





The Nativity. 
In small Svo, price Ss. 6d. 
HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the NA- 
TIVITY HARMONISED. With Reflections. 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printe®) ’ 
1. Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gos- 
pels; forming an Introduction toa Harmony and Commentary. Ss. 
2. The Gospel Narrative of the Passion of 
our Lord Harmonised. ‘Third Edition, 8s. 


3. The Gospel Narrative of the Holy Week 


Harmonised. 8s. 6d. 


_— - ———, 
MR. BENTLEY will immediately Publish 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
Now first printed from the Original MSS, 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the 
REIGN of GEORGE III. 
Edited, with Notes, &c. by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart, 


2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, &c. 
[Now ready, 
Il. 


HAMPTON COURT. 
An Historical Romance. 


3 vols, post Svo. 


Ill. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OP 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES ana 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
Comprisi Memoirs of his Time from 1767 to 1809; and an Ac. 
ount of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the 
Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague; and his Special 
| Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the French Republic, 
Edited by his Gaanoson, the Turrp Eart, 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 


Iv. 
THE FORTUNES of the SCATTERGOOD 
FAMILY. 
By ALBERT SMITH, Exq., Author of * The Adventures of Mr, 
Ledbury,” ** The Wassail Bowl,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo, with numerous Illustrations by Lyxcu, 


New Works now ready :— 


I. 
M. THIERS’ HISTORY OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


With Illustrative Notes from all the most Authentic Sources, 
By FREDERIC SHOBERL, Esq. 
To which is appended a copious Index of Persons and Events, 
Part I., price 2s. 6d. 
Containing nearly 200 pages, or 600 pages of the orivinal Edition; 
to be continued Monthly, and completed in about Ten Parts, 
embellished with Portraits of the Duke of Orleans (Eyalité) and 


Mirabeau; and two exquisite Engravings of the Orgies of the Garde 
du Corps, and the Attack on the Bastile. 


Also, in order to perfect the above, the continuation and com- 
pletion of the work under the following Title will be issued invne- 
diately it is published in Paris, in Monthly Parts, price Oue Shil- 
ling each, embellished with Portraits, &c. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND 
EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 

I. 

Historical Romance. 


AGINCOURT: an 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ** Darnley,” ** De L’Orme,” * Rose D'Albret,” &e, 
3 vols, post Svo, 


Il. 


THE HISTORY of SWEDEN. 
Translated from the Swedish of Anpers Fryxeny, Edited by 
MARY HOWITT. 2vols, post Svo. 


IV. 
THE CHEVALIER. 
AR of the Ret of 1745. 


By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ** The White Mask,”’ * Widows 
and Widowers,” &c, 
3 vols. post Svo, 





Vv. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF 
THE CONQUEST of MEXICO. 


With the Life of the Conqueror, Hznxaxpvo Contes; and a Pre- 
liminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation. 


Second Edition, revised and corrected hy the Author, 3 vols, 8vo, 
with Portraits and Maps, 
Vi. 
LAST SERIES OF 
THE ATTACHE; or, Sam Slick in England. 


Completing the Sayings aud Doings of Mr. Slick, By the Author 
of “Tux CrockMaKER.” 


2 vols. post Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bvauincroy STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ann LONGMANS. 


SS of the NORTH AMERICAN 


1 


P 


13. 


14, 


London: Loxaar, Brows, GREEN, and LonNGmMans. 


. Lectures on Painting and Design, 


Pew Works 


Just ready for publication by 


Inlians, and Adventures of the Early Settlers in 
America; from the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in 1620, to the Time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. By Barbara Hawes. Fep. 8vo, with 
Frontispiece. (On Thursday nezt. 


Hints on Life; or, how to Rise in 
Society. By C. B. C. Amicus. Fep. 8vo, with 
Frontispiece by Joun Lexcu. [On Saturday next. 


A Diary, purporting to be by the 
Lady Willoughby, of the Reign of Charles 1. ; em- 
bracing some Passages of her Domestic History 
from 1635 to 1648. Anew Edition, in a smaller size, 
printed aud bound in the style of the period to 
which the Diary refers. (At Christmas. 


Amy Herbert. 


By a Lavy. Edited by the Rev. Witi1am 
SEWELL, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. A New 
Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


Modern Cookery, in all its 
Branches, reduced to a System of easy Practice. 
For the use of Private Families. In a Series of 
Practical Receipts, all of which have been strictly 
tested. and are given with the most minute exact- 
ness. By Eviza Acton, Fep. 8vo, illustrated with 
Woodcuts. [46 Christmas. 


Napoleon: an Epic Poem, in 
Twelve Books. By Witu1am Ricuarp Harris. 


Svo. 
The Collegian’s Guide ; or, Faith- 
ful Pictures of College Life. Designed for the 
Instruction and Amusement of both Freshmen 
and their Friends. By an M.A. of five years’ ex- 
perience of general society at Oxford, and seven 
years’ reflection athome. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The Mother's First Book: con- 


taining Reading made Easy; and the Spelling- 
Book, in Two Parts. By Mrs. Marcet, Author 
of “‘ Mary's Grammar,” &c. 12mo, with Wood- 
cuts, [Early in January. 


Ranke’s History of the Reforma- 
tion. Translated by Saran Austin, Translator of 
Ranke’s ‘' History of the Popes.” Vols. 1 and 3 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Parochialia; or, Church, School, 


and Parish. By the Rey. Jounw Sanprorn, M.A., 
Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural 
Dean. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts. 

(Nearly ready. 


Travels in India, and theadjacent 


Countries, in 1842 and 1843, By Captain Leorotp 
Vow Oattcn. Translated from the German by 
H. Evans Luoyp, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, with numer- 
ous Illustrations on Wood. [Nearly ready. 


Just published — 
RACTICAL ASTRONOMY and 


GFODESY : including the Projections of the Sphere and Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry. For the use of the Royal Military College, 
By Joux Naurt Nn, F. R. S. and R.A.S., Professor 
of M tit 8vo, with *numer-us 
Diagrams, 14s. bound. (This day. 


The Betrothed Lovers: a Mi- 


lanese Tale of the Seventeenth Century: with THE COLUMN 
OF INFAMY. By ALgssanpRo Manzoxt. 3 vols. i yd 


On Landed Property and the Eco- 


nomy of Estates: comprehending the Relation of Landlord and 
Tenant, and the Principles oes Forms of Leases; Farm-Build- 
ings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, and. other Rural 
Works; Minerals; and Woods. By Davip Low, Esq., F.R.S.F., 
Author of “ Elements of Practical Agriculture,” &c. 8vo,with 
numerous Wood-Engravings, 2le, 


Recent Improvements in Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines; being a BS gree aa his * Dic- 
tionary.’ By Axnorew Ua oe Db. M . MLAS. 
Lond. ; M. Ac ad. N.S “Philad.': S Ph. Roe. N. meee “Hanov. : 

Malii, Ke. 8vo, with very numerous Wood-Engravings, lis, 


Sandhurst. 





delivered at the London Institution ; the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle Street; to the University of Oxford, &c. By 
L. R. Harvon, Historical Paiuter. Svo, with Illustrations 
designed by the Author, 12s 


13 Great Marlborough Street. 


HE COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON’S 


NOVEL, 


STRATHERN "Life at Home and Abroad: 
tory of the Present Day, 


Is now ae at all the Libraries. 
Also just ready, 


ADVENTURES of an OFFICER in the 


ened ey of RUNJEET SINGH. By Major H. M. 
= al Artillery, British Resident at the Court of book 


Lawrence, 
% vols. 
8vo, with Illustrations. 


Just Published, 


THE COMIC MISCELLANY for 1845. 


By Joux Poon, E 


. Author of “ Paul Pry,” &c. In small Sve, price 


10s. Gd. elegantly bound, with Portrait of the Author, and an Illus- 
tration by “ Pxiz.” 


My ADVENTURES. 
mery Maxwert, K.H. di 
small $+¥o, with th 21s. bound. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





By Col. Montco- 
the 36th Reg 2 vols, 








Now ready, in fcp. 8vo, price 6s. 6d., the Second and concluding 
Series of 


HE SABBATH COMPANION: 


being 
Essays on First Principles of Christian Faith and Practice, 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Bride’s, London. 
By the same Author, 
Recently published, in fep. 8vo, price 62. 6d. 


The SABBATH COMPANION (First Se- 


ries): 


being Essays on First Principles of Christian Faith and Practice. 


“ They are,full of truth and beauty, and so may God speed them.” 


Church of England Quarterly, 


Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street; and all Booksellers. 





Cheap Edition, 
Price Half-a-Crown, 


IGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 
LIFE. Handsormely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 3s. Gd.; mo- 


rocce elegant, 6s. Gd. 


“ What child will not hang over the Tales of the Covenanters in 
‘ Lights and Shadows of a Life 


* We have already sai 


id a word or che on this delightful volume. 


The work of one of the ‘highest and most amiable of contemporary 
minds—a genius which shines with equal felicity in the tender and 
the humorous.”—Quarterly Review, 


William Black bh and London. 





d and Sons, 





NEW WORKS, AND NEW EDITIONS. 


s on ao nw Se Oh! - 


~ 
» 








. HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 


36s, 


. HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES of EUROPE. 24s. 
. HALLAM'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 24s. 

. RANKE'S POPES of ROME. By AUSTIN. 36s. 
. LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 52s. 
. WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 61.6s. 
. ELPHINSTONE'S HISTORY of INDIA. 30s. 

. KUGLER'S HISTORY of PAINTING—ITALY. 


128. 


. SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURGH. 12s, 
. BROGDEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of the LITUR- 


GY. 27s. 


. ROBINSON'S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. 45s, 
. CAMPBELL’S 


BRITISH POETS. lis. 


ABERCROMBIE’S 
8s. 6d. 


. ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL FEELINGS. 5s. 


FARADAY’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION, 
18s. 


. LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 18s. 
. MARKHAM’'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 7s, 6d, 
. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 7s. 6d. 
. BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 15s. 

. SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


10s. Gd. 


. JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY. 6s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 


New Books just ready. 





1. 
The MARLBOROUGH LETTERS and 
DESPATCHES, Edited by Sir Gsoncx Munnar. 
Vols. 1 to 3, 8vo, - 


BROGDEN’S CATHOLIC SAFE. 

GUARDS against the ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and 

NOVELTIES of the CHURCH of ROME. 4 vols, 8vo, 
Ill. 


CORRESPONDENCE of the HON. 
RICHARD HILL while ENVOY at the COURT of 
SAVOY. 2 vols. 8vo, 


IV. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND and FRANCE, New and revised Edition, 
1 vol. 12mo, 7s. 6d, each. 


MEMOIRS of FATHER RIPA during his 
RESIDENCE at the COURT of PEKIN. Post vo. 
(Ready, 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
By Lord Byrox. With 60 oo 8vo, 21s. 
[Ready. 


The THEOGONY a the HINDOOS. By 
Count BsorysTJERNA. 8vo, 
VIL. 


The UNITED STATES’ EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION, From 1838 to 1842 By Cuantus 
WiLxss, U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. Im- 
perial 8vo, and Atlas. 


MONK LEWIS'S ACCOUNT of the 
WEST INDIAN NEGROES, Post 8vo, 


HAWKESTONE: a "t Tale of and for Eng- 
land in the Year 184. 2 vols. fep, 8vo, 
XI. 


LIGHT in DARKNESS; or, Churchyard 


Thoughts. By Joszru Snow. Post 8¥o, 





(Lately published.) 


I. 
MRS. HOUSTOUN'S YACHT VOYAGE 
to — and the GULF of MEXICO. Plates, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


I. 
TWISS’S LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR 
ELDON. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1 


MRS. MEREDITH'S NOTES and 
SKETCHES of NEW SOUTH WALES. Post 8yo, 


Iv. 
ORD MAHON'’S HISTORY of 


L 
ENGLAND. Vol. IV. 8yo0. 


v. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S EXCURSION 
through the SLAVE STATES, 2 vo!s, 8vo, 


The AMBER WITCH. Translated by Lady 


Durr Gorpox. Post 8vo. 


vu. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of DR. ANDREW 
BEUL. 8 vols. 8vo, iene 


HAY’S WILD TRIBES and SAVAGE 
ANIMALS of WESTERN BARBARY, Post 8vo, 


1x, 
BARROW'S LIFE and VOYAGES of 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, Abridged Edition. Post 8vo, 


. 


x. 
GODLEY'S LETTERS from CANADA 
and the UNITED STATES. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


‘ XI. 
JESSE’S SCENES and TALES of 
COUNTRY LIFE. Post 8vo, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











MR. DICKENS’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


On THE 
Iérn December, 
WILL BE 
PuBLisHeDd, 


In 
Foouscar 8vo, 
Price 
Five SH!Liines, 


Or some Bevts THAT Rane AN Otp Year Our ano A New Year In. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Tus ILLUSTRATIONS ny Danret MAcuise, R.A.; CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A.; 


Joun LEECH; 


AnD Ricuarp Doyie. 


ra a 
Also, by the same Author, 


A CHRISTMAS CAROI.. 


In Prose. 


Four Coloured Etchings, and Woodeuts, by Leren. 


Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. With 


Tenth Edition. Price 5s. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 126, STRAND. 





HARRY LORREQUER’S NEW WORK. 


On the 30th December, with the Magazines, 


THE O’DONOGHUE: 


A TALE OF IRELAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
No. I. 
To be continued MONTHLY, Price ONE SHILLING; with ILLUSTRATIONS by H. K. BROWNE (Pu1z). 


WM. CURRY, Junr. ann CO., DUBLIN; 


; W. S. ORR anp CO. LONDON ; 


FRASER anp CO., EDINBURGH. 
Sold by all Booksellers in Great Britain and the Colonies. 





Mr, Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Price 1%s. cloth, Vol. VII. of 
THE WORKS of BEAUMONT and 
LETCH ER. 
The text formed from a new orgy of the early Editions. With 
1 c. 


By the Rey, A, DYCE. 
Also, price 9s, cloth, 
Mr. Dyce’s Remarks on Collier’s and Knight's 
Fditions of Shakspeare. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


Mr. Evans's Parochial Sermons, 
In small 8vo, price 6s. 
AROCHIAL SERMONS, preached in the 
PARISH CHURCH of HEVERSHAM, WESTMORELAND. 
By the Rev. ROBERT aye woh ao ay B.D. 
Vicar | joe Fellow of Apt a Bey bridge ; and Jeter of 
he Rectory of Valehead,” + ae isheprie Souls,” &c. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Wordsworth on Public Education. 
In small 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 
ISCOURSES on PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, DD. ore 
Canon of St. Petér’s, beeaaacas Sigg late ‘Head Master of Harrow 
school, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
; Of whom may be had (uniformly printed), 
1. THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS; or, 


Instruction for the Young Student conceriting the Church, and our 
own Branch of it. By the same Author, Second Edition, 8s. 6d. 


2. CATECHETICAL QUESTIONS ; in- 
a —— RLES 


ry to 
Second Master of Wine ‘hester Colions fen late Stu- 
bs ‘of Christchurch, Oxford. . 3s 





Day’s Syntaz of the Relative Pronoun, 
In 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
HE SYNTAX of the RELATIVE PRO- 


OUN and its COGNATES; copiously illustrated by Examples 
from the Latin and Greek Tongue. 


By ALFRED DAY, LL.D. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Mary Howitt's New Juvenile Work. 
In a handsome pocket volume, price 2s. 6d. bound and gilt, 


HE TWO APPRENTICES: a Tale, form- 
ing part of a Series ed be completed in thirteen volumes) of 

Tales for the People and their Children. a there sold moe 
rately at 2s. Gd. bound, viz. Tt. Strive and Thri eos 
ever —3. Sowing and Reaping—4. Alice Franklin —& Ww shall” 
Greatest—6, Which i is the Wiser—7. Little Coin much Care—8. Work 

Ww. — 9. No Sense like Common Sense — 10. Love and Money 
—11. My Uncle the Clockmaker—12. The Two Apprentices—and 15. 
My Own Story. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegy, 73 Cheapside; Bowdery and 
ri Oxford Street; Cundell, New Bond Street; and all other Book- 

1 

HE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
ABIA;; or, the Patriarchal —— of Revealed Religion. 

, with Hlustrative Maps an Be ndix, containing 
Translations, with an aoa yd and en e Hamyaritie In- 
recently 

By the Rev. CHARL ES FORSTER, B.D. 

One of the six} Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, and 

Rector of Stisted, Essex; Author of “ Mahometanism Unve' iled.” 

“ He has, perhaps, written the first chapter of the history of the 
colonisation. of the world, its plan affording a model for future la- 
bours, which may usefully employ the patient industry of many 
learned lives. 


« Since the foregoing pages were ey, in the an | band, | in- 
telligence has reached wu: to an d di yt oa 
the rf 





In 2 vols. 8vo, 50s. cloth, 








sed in our 

thor, since the publication of the work now reviewed, a had ‘iresh 

inse nig ions communic: to him from other quarters; the whole of 

which , together with those brought from Sanaa by Mr. Cruttenden 
and the late Dr. Hutton, have been. deciphered.”—Quarterly Revien’, 

Just published. 








+ Dunean and Malcolm, Paternoster Row. 


| 
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—— 
Interesting Works, suitable for Presents, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., CORNHILL, 


1, 
In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., handsomely bound in a new ki . 
_ . cloth, silver gilt; or 9s. boards, ne 


M AGINATION and FANCY. 
ections from the best English Poets, illustrative of these 

First Re on of their Art; with Markings of the bes 
Critical otices of the _ and an Essay in Answer to th 
tion, “ What is 


assayes, 

Poetry e Ques. 

By LEIGH HUNT. 

« This volume is ae printed, and beautifully bound in a 

new style of exquisite delicacy and richness. To institute a compari- 

son with the contents of the Annuals would be absurd, at any degree 

of distance,—there is no more relation between them than betwee, 

a street shay and a fixed star; but in external beauty, ¢ yor agination 

* equals any gift-books that have ap ; it will 

form a mye oth enduring memorial than any other volume that might 

be selected as a gift for the coming season.”—Spectator, 

* 
Sixth iran bn ve ins bog fup. 8vo, ‘beautifully Illustrated, price 7s. Gu, 
each, in uniform cloth binding; or lhe. 6d. mor, 

PICTURES. of PRIVATE LIFE. By Mrs, 

ELLIS, Author of the “‘ Women of England,’’&c.&c, &c, 
Contents : 

Vol. I. “* Observations on vee Narrative.”— The Hall and Fe 

Cattage.”— Ellen Eskdale.”—* The Curate's Widow."—An 

ba Marriage as it = “be.” 


Vol. II. “ Misanthropy,” and “ The Pains of Pleasing.” 
Vol, III. “ Pretension ; or, the Fallacies of Female Education,” 
Each Volume is complete in itself, and may be purchased separately, 


Fifth Edition, post 8vo, in a new and very elegant style a ding, 
silver gilt, and beautifully and very clegant st! i iis 


LEGENDS and RECORDS, chiefly. Histo- 
rical. By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A., ‘Author of * Records of 
a Good Man's Life,” &c. 


Contents : — Lucy—Lorenzo; or, a Vision of Conscience—The Lai ady 
Lisle—Fulgentius and Meta—Anne of Cleves, or Katherine Howard— 
Secess the Third—The Lady Russell—Guyon of Marseilles—The Earl 

Strafford—Dona Francesca—Joun of Kent—The Lany Anne Carr 
The Son and Heir—Leonora, 


RECTORY of VALEHEAD ; or, Records 
of a Holy Home. By the Rev. R.W, EVANS, M.A, Twelfth Fuit., 
with Plate, price 6s, cloth, 


5. 
The LIFE-BOOK ofa LABOURER. By 


the Author of “ The Bishop's Daughter.” Fep. 8vo, cloth, price 73, 


6. 
The RELIGIOUS HISTORY of MAN. 


By D. MORISON. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


7. 
The LAST of the PLANTAGENETS: an 


Historical Narrative. Third Edition, fep. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


8. 
The LIFE of MARGARET BEAUFORT, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, and Mother of Henry VII. By 
cal ROLINE A. HALSTED. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 


9. 
OBLIGATIONS of LITERATURE to the 


MOTHERS of ENGLAND, By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. Post 
S8vo, price 5s. eloth. 


10. 

The PROGRESS of CREATION considered 
with reference to the PRESENT CONDITION of the EARTH. 
An interesting and useful Work for young People. By MARY 
ROBARTS, Author of * Annals of my Village,’’ &c. &c. Feap. 
$vo, beautifully illustrated, price 7s. in fancy cloth, 


ll. 
INVESTIGATION; or, TRAVELS in the 
BOUDOIR. By CAROLINE A, HALSTED, Author of ** The Life 
of Margaret Beaufort,” &c. &c. Fep. 8vo, beautifully illustrated, 
price 7s. in fancy cloth, 


WORKS BY THE REV. C. | B. TAYLER, M.A. 
Author of “‘ May You Like Ir.” 


1. RECORDS of a GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 
Seventh Edition, fcp. 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 

2. MONTAGUE; or, Is this Religion? A 
Page from the Book of the W. cai New Edition, fcep. 8vo, with Plate, 
price 6s, cloth, 

8. SOCIAL EVILS and their REMEDY. 
A Series of Narratives. In Eight Numbers, price 1s, Gd. each, sewed ; 
or in 4 vols, price 4s. each, half-bound 
The following are the contents of the different Numbers : 
I. The Mechanic. 
Il, The Lady and the Lady’s Maid. 

II{I. The Pastor of Dronfells. 

IV. The Labourer and his Wife. 

V. The Country Town. 

VI. Live and let Live; or, the Manchester Weavers. 
VII. The Soldier. 
Vill, The Leaside Farm. 


Most of the above Books may be had handsomely 
bound in morocco, at an addition of about 3s. per volume 
to the price. 

*.* A Catalogue of Smirn, Enver, and Co.'s Publi- 
cations of General Literature, and of Oriental and Emi- 





gration Works, may be obtained gratis. 
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(Qn the Ist of January, 1845, will be Re-Issvep, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d.; and in 
Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. (to be completed in 1846), 


ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 
REVISED FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES. 
With Annotations and Introductory Remarks on the Plays by distinguished Writers, 
AND A MEMOTR OF SHAKSPERE, AND AN ESSAY ON HIS GENIUS, 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 

Embellished with a Series of New Illustrative Etchings on Steel, 
Forming splendid Frontispieces to the whole of the Plays, of imperial 8vo size, and 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, 

DESIGNED BY KENNY MEADOWS. 

The Work Printed by VIZETELLY, BROTHERS, and CO. 

“ Mr. Meadows has shewn great felicity in seizing on the bearing and purport of Shakspere with reference to 
his own pictorial art. The richness of humour and justness of conception cannot be commended too highly. We 
recommend this edition of Shakspere as suited to those who can appreciate sports of fancy and exuberance of 
humour; and we advise a perusal of Barry Cornwall’s Essay, for his fine estimate of a dramatist.”— Times, 


*,* The Original Edition, in 3 vols. imperial 8vo, may still be had, price 37. 3s. 
Wm. S. ORR and CO., London; MENZIES, Edinburgh ; CURRY and CO., Dublin. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


COMIC NURSERY TALES. 
BY THE BEST HUMOROUS WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
Illustrated with several Hundred Designs, by the best Humorous Artists. 
NEW EDITIONS, SPLENDIDLY BOUND IN THE ILLUMINATED STYLE. 

Three separate Volumes, each complete in itself, and containing Four Tales. Price 5s. 








*,* Any Tale may be had separately, in handsome cover, and with from Twenty to Thirty Illustrations, price 1s, 6d. 
yea 
WILLIAM S. ORR and CO., Paternoster Row. 





t 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, with a new and original Portrait of the Author by 
=o - J. Houurns, Esq., A.R.A. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES: 


TALES, SKETCHES, AND CHARACTERS, with BEAUTIES of the MODERN 
DRAMA, in Four Specimens. 


By JCEN POOLE, Esq., Author of ** Paul Pry,” &c. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


NOW READY, 


The First Volume of Professor H. H. Wilson’s Continuation of 
MILL?S INDIA. 


BOKHARA: ITS AMIR AND ITS PEOPLE. 
From the Russian of KHANIKorr. 
By the Baron CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &c, &c. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait of the reigning Amir, and an Original Map of the Country, 


A JOURNEY FROM NAPLES TO JERUSALEM, 


By the Way of ATHENS, EGYPT, and the PENINSULA of SINAI; including a Trip to the VALLEY of 
FAYQUM;; together with a Translation of M. Linant DE BELLEFOoND’s “ Mémoire sur le Lac Meeris.” 


By DAWSON BORRER, Esq. 


In 1 vol. Svo, with Illustrations. 





Being a TOUR through SOUTH-WESTERN PERSIA, in the Years 1840 and 1841. 
By the Baron CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &c. 
Followed by an ESSAY on the MARCHES of ALEXANDER the GREAT and AMIR TIMUR. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations. 


J. MADDEN and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 


Books for Presents. 





I. 
Ts COURSE of TIME. A Poem, in Ten 


Books. By Rosert Pottox, M.A. A New 
Edition, with Vignette Title, and Portrait. In small 
octavo, price 7s, 6d. 


Il. 
The WORKS of MRS. HEMANS, with 
Memoir. In 7 vols. small octavo. With Portrait and 
Vignette Titles. Price 35s. bound in cloth; or elegantly 
bound in morocco, price 32, 3s. 


III, 
The POEMS and BALLADS of SCHIL- 
LER. Translated by Str Epwarp Butwer Lyrron, 
Bart., with a Brief Sketch of Schiller’s Life. 2 vols. 
crown octavo. Price 21s. 


Iv. 
The FOREST SANCTUARY; DE CHA. 
TILLON, or the CRUSADERS; with other Poems. 
By Mrs. Hemans. Small octavo. Price 5s. 


v. 
RECORDS of WOMAN, VESPERS of 
PALERMO, and other Poems. By Mrs. Hemans. 
Small octavo. Price 5s. 


VI. 
TALES and HISTORIC SCENES, with 
Poems and Translations, By Mrs. Hemans. Small 
octavo. Price 5s. 


VII. 

The SIEGE of VALENCIA, the SCEPTIC, 

ae _ Poems. By Mrs. HeEmans. Small octavo. 
rice 5s. 


VIII. 
SONGS of the AFFECTIONS, NATIONAL 
LYRICS, and MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By Mrs. 
Hemans. Small octavo. Price 5s. 

| Ix. 
SONGS and LYRICS, SCENES and 
HYMNS, with other Poems. By Mrs. HeEmans. Small 
octavo. Price 5s. 


x. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and WRITINGS 
of MRS. HEMANS. By her Sister. With Portrait. 
Small octavo. Price 5s. 


xt. 
VALERIUS ; a Roman Story. A new Edi- 
tion, complete in one volume, with Frontispiece. Small 
octavo. Price 6s. 


XII. 
PASSAGES from the DIARY of a LATE 
PHYSICIAN. Anew Edition. In two volumes, small 
octavo. Price 12s. 


xIII. 
CHAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS. By 
Mrs. Sourney. A new Edition. Complete in one 
volume, with Frontispiece. Small octavo. Price 7s. 6d. 


xIv. 

POEMS by the LADY FLORA HAST- 
INGS. With a Portrait engraved in Line by Hons- 
BURGH. Second Edition. Insmall octavo. Price 7s. 6d. 


xv. 

PROFESSOR WILSON’S POEMS; con- 

taining the ISLE of PALMS, the CITY ofthe PLAGUE, 

and MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, Two volumes, post 
octavo. Price 21s. 


XVI. 
DOMESTIC VERSES, By Detta. In 
small octavo. Price 5s. 


xVIT, 
LEGENDS, LYRICS, and other Poems, 
By B. Simmons. In small octavo. Price 7s. 6d. 


XVIII. 
RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. Three vols. post octavo. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


xUx. 

The BIRTH-DAY. A Poem. To which 

are added, Occasional Verses. By Mrs. SoutTnry. In 
small octavo. Price 5s, 


XX. 
SOLITARY HOURS. By Mrs. SoutnHey. 
Second Edition. Small octavo. Price 5s, 


xxi. 

LIGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 

LIFE. Anew Edition. Small octavo. Price 2s. 6d,; 

or handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 3s. éd.; in 
morocco, elegant, 6s. 6d, 


' WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








186 Stranp, December 1844, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S. MONTHLY SERIES. 
A COLLECTION OF 


ORIGINAL WORKS of FICTION and BIOGRAPHY. 


This Sertes or Books will be found to differ in some very important respects from every other hitherto presented to the public, 


I.. It will consist exclusively of new and original works, chiefly of the class of Novels and Romances. 
II. The price of each Work will be less than one-half the sum charged for an equal amount of matter in the ordinary system of publication, 
IIT. The means by which the saving of cost will be effected will involve no sacrifice of literary or typographical excellence. 
IV. The quantity of matter given in each Part will be found to obviate a very general objection made to Serial Works, on the ground of 
a too frequent suspension of the interest. 


The Nove will be published in Four Montuty Parts, of the post octavo form. Each Part will contain one hundred and sixty hand- 
somely printed pages, and be sold for Turgee Suituincs. Unless special exceptions are made, and it is expedient to issue a story in a single 
volume, it is intended that while every Novel in the Series shall contain the ordinary amount at present included in Ture VouuMes, it shall 
be completed in Two, and sold for Twetve SHILLINGS. 

The Biocrariies will never exceed Two Parts, or One Volume. 
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THE FIRST NOVEL WILL BE 


MOUNT SOREL; OR, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “TWO.OLD MEN’S TALES.” 
THE FIRST PART WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 








To be continued every alternate Month, price 5s, 


No. I. or 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL ALBUM; 
OR, MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 


EDITED BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F, W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
Each Number will consist of Five Sheets of Text, Post Quarto, interspersed with numerous Woodcuts, and Five Quarto Plates of Antiquities, one of which will be coloured, 


The First Part will be published on the first of January, and will be devoted to a detailed account of the late Meeting of the Archaeological Society 
at Canterbury. 





* LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186 STRAND. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 





Price 71. 7. 
UGIN’S GLOSSARY of ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL ORNAMENT and COSTUME, illustrated by nearly 
Eighty Plates, splendidly _— in Gold and Colours, besides 
Woodcuts. A moit magnificent volume, royal 4to, half-morocco 
extra, top edges gilt, the back and sides d with i 





devices 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Gurnall’s Christian Armour by Campbell. 


In a very large volume, comprising nearly 900 pages, close! 
printed, pti 1%¢. cloth, . 
THE CHRISTIAN in COMPLETE 
ARMOUR; or, a Treatise on the Saint’s War with the 
Devil: wherein a discovery is made of the Policy, Power, Wickedness, 
. and Stratagems made use of by that Enemy of God and his People. 
A magazine opened, from wi the Christian is furnished with 
spiritual arms for the battle, assisted in buckling on his armour, and 
taught the use of his weapons; together with the happy issue of the 


whole war. 
By WILLIAM GURNALL, A.M. 
A New Edition, carefully revised and corrected 
By the Rev. JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegz, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
procured by order of all other Booksellers. 
Perkins on Haberdashery. — Seventh Edition, 
In 1 vol. duodecimo, price 4¢. bound in c’oth, 
TREATISE on HABERDASHERY and 
HOSIERY including the Manchester, Scotch, Silk, Linen, 
and Woollen departments, Foreign and Domestic: with concise Me- 
thods of Calculations, Ratings, Tabular References, and Remarks on 
the general iT » arranged so as to form an expeditious and 
practical introductiou for the Apprentice, a guide to the Assistant, 
and a manual ice to the Country Draper. 
' : By E. E. PERKINS. 
Seventh Edition, carefully revised and corrected, with many useful 
additions, 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 75:‘Cheapside; and may be had 
Oy order of al Bookeellens in the tnatied Kington.” 


Mrs. Sherwood's last New Book. 
OYS and SORROWS of CHILDHOOD. 


e. Neatly bound in cloth and gold, with Illustrations on Steel 
from Drawings by Brown, price %s. 
London: Darton and Clark, Holborn Hill. 


In 2 vols, 1¢mo, cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 
HE REBELLION of the CEVENNES, 
An Historical Novel. By L. TIECK. 
Translated from the German by M. BARETTE. 
“ This is one of the ablest and most ing of the 
productions of this great German novelist.” 
London: D. Nutt, 158 Fleet Street, 








In post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HE UNIVERSITY of BONN;; its Rise, 


vr es and Present State. With a concise Account of the 
prey hing of His Royal Highness Paixcz Awan ot Saxe Coburg 
01 


By A MEMBER of the MIDDLE TEMPLE, 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand, 
Christmas Present. 
B 1 d, from Drawings by the first Artists, 
HE PROSE WORKS of Sir EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
In Twelve Six Shilling vols. bound and gilt. 











The Rev, T. Wilson's Catechisms, 
Price Ninepence, + 
HE CATECHISM 
GRAMMAR, 
Also, New Editions of the following Catechisms, by the 
Rev, T. Wilson, Price 9d. each, 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
Second Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
Third Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
First Catechism of Common Things. 
Second Catechism of Common Things. 
Third Catechism of Common Things. 
Catechism of Bible History. 
Catechism of English History. 
The First Catechism of Geography. 
The Catechism of Music. 
*,* The great success which has attended the First, Second, and 


OF ENGLISH = 


Cc ining, Rienzi—Maltravers—Godolphin—Pilgrim of the Rhine 
—Student—England and the English—Paul Clitturd—Fugene Aram 
—Last Days of Pompeii—Pel — Devereux—The Disowned. 
The Volumes which were out of print having been reprinted, 
Series ca. now be had complete, or any Volume separately. 
Also, by the same Author, 3d edition, price 5s. 


EVA, THE ILL-OMENED MAR- 
RIAGE, and other Poems. 
THE LAST of the BARONS, 3 vols. 
“ The most splendid romance Sir E. B. Lytton has ever penned, 
book to which he has given his name.”—Dublin Even- 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Printed byCharles Robson ,of Number 51 Liverpool Street, King'é Cross, 
in the County of Middlesex, Printer, George Levey, of Number 1 Cla- 
readon Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in the County of Surrey, 
Printer, and Francis Burdett Franklyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newington, 1 the County of Middlesez, Printer, at their Printing 
Office, Greut New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, 





Third Mother’s Catechism of the Rev. D. Bram has induced the 
publishers to further extend the utility of this system, by a con- 
tinued on the most important subjects, under the superin- 
tendence and editorship of the Rev. T. Witsux. The want of such 
a series, pkiltully executed, has long been felt. i 





London: Dartcn and Clark, Holborn Hill. | 


in the City o; 4; and published by William Armiger Scripp» 
of Number 13 South Molton Stieet, in the Parish of Saint George, 

‘anover Square, in the County of Middlesex, Publisher, ut the Lite- 
rary Gazptte Oltice, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the 
precinct af the Savoy in the Strand, in the suid County of Middlesea, 


s 1» December 14, 1844. 
a Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam 161 Broadway. 
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